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Original in Goop 
IN MEMORIAM. 


There are graves enough on this little hill— 
Graves green with the damp of a million tears, 
Yet never a mound where I can still 
My steps though I hunt for years and years— 
Can still my footsteps and bend to weep 
Such tears as lonely women shed 
O’er fallen heroes who lie asleep 
In this hamlet of the dead. 
Somewhere—ah! merciful God! is it best 
That I nothing know of their burial spot? 
Somewhere they fell, and they lie at rest 
In the sleep that is broken not; 
They lie at rest if the winds be low 
Across the hills or the winds be high— 
And it may be well that I do not know 
Of the death they had to die. 


Yet it seems at times that my heart must break 
Because I can never find the place, 
Can only loiter with eyes that ache 
For sight of remembered face— 
Can only loiter and watch how those 
Whose soldiers lie where they know the spot, 
Come bringing sweetness of lily, rose, 
Of bleeding heart and forget-me-not, 
And lay them here as a kiss is lain 
On lips that never a stir can make, 
Dear icy lips, that feel our pain 
Yet ope not for our sake. 
They—ah! but little they reck of loss, 
With green mounds sloping beneath their touch; 
It brings them near to their grief and cross, 
But it cannot hurt so much 
As this yearning ache for the far away 
And unknown graves that I fain would strew 
With bloom for the one who wore the gray, 
And the one who died in the blue. 
Brave, brave were the hearts of both who bled 
For cause they reckoned was true and right— 
And how can I separate my dead 
Though pitted were they in fight? ‘ 
One was the man whose heart was mine — 
Mine till the death, he was used to say. 
I think of his love as a thing divine— 
And he smiled as he marched away! 
And one was the man of my only love— 
A love that I gave ere I hardly knew; 
He cared no more than the stars above 
How grand he looked in the blue! 
Perchance it’s the way of a woman’s heart— 
Though neither her woman’s lips had kissed— 
To mourn the love that was hers from the start 
As much as the love that she missed. 
So here on these strangers’ graves I lay 
A cluster of blossoms, wet with dew, 
Because of a death that was met in the gray, 
And a death that was met in the blue. 


—Mary Clarke Huntington. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
ABOUT FOOD AND FEEDING ABROAD. 
Their Attractive Characteristics. 


1.—CULINARY MATINEE IN PARIS. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


N Paris, as in all other parts of the world, it has 
been a hard winter for the poor. The author- 
ities and people of means have not been 
unmindful of the needs of these people. Not- 
withstanding all this assistance, there must 

always be cases where the suffering is greatly in- 
creased by the delay necessary for investigation. The 
poor who habitually ask for aid are not always the 
ones who need it the most. Loss of work or sickness 
may place self-supporting and self-respecting men 
and women in the place where they are in the greatest 
need, and yet they will not ask for aid until driven to 
it by dire necessity. In such cases immediate help is 
of the greatest importance. Le Petit Journal (a penny 
daily, having a tremendous circulation) realizing the 
importance of immediate relief in such cases organ- 
ized a novel entertainment with the object of raising 
a fund for this purpose. 

This paper on February 2 announced that there 
would be given at the Gaité Theatre, on February 28, 
a Culinary Matinée, the entertainment to be divided 
into two parts. Part first, a talk on Cookery by 
Francisque Sarcey, followed by a lecture by M. 
Driessens (a cooking master), and demonstrations 
by his pupils. Part second, to consist of singing and 
a little comedy. The prices for the seats were high, 
but in a few days they were all sold and nothing was 
left but the unnumbered seats in the galleries. I 
secured my seats early in the sale and therefore was 
where I could see and hear all that took place. I am 
sure the readers of Goop HovusEKEEPING will be 
willing to have the market articles postponed that 
they may attend this and other cookery matinées 
with me. 

The curtain at the Gaité rose promptly at 1.45 p.m. 
The scenery was that of the-kitchen of the Ogre, used 
in the play Ze Petit Poucet. On the scenery were 
represented copper utensils of enormous size, knives 
three times as large as a sword, fireplace twice as 
high as an ordinary room, etc. On the stage were 
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two long tables, and back of these two shorter ones. 
On the front part of the first table there were twelve 
plates and napkins with as many bunches of purple 
violets arranged by the side of the plates. On the 
opposite side of the table there were twelve boards, 
the same number of cook’s knives, and also of towels, 
folded neatly. Placed near each board were three 
little white dishes containing parsley, an onion, and 
a mushroom. 

On the table back of this were placed twelve small 
gas stoves, frying pans, saucepan and other utensils. 
Each stove had the same outfit. The materials for 
the dishes to be cooked were ready in little dishes, 
each cook having the exact quantities required placed 
near her stove. This table was a little higher than 
the first one. The smaller tables back were supplied 
with a molding board and rolling pin, pastry cutters 
and flour. Still farther back on the stage were two 
gas ovens. Ranged at the sides of the stage were 
the pupils of M. Driessens. They were from eight 
years up to twenty years, and there were about thirty 
of them. A lady, who seemed to be a teacher, had 
them in charge. So much for the stage upon which 
M. Francisque Sarcey stepped a few seconds after 
the rising of the curtain. He is a stout man, rather 
short with gray hair and beard. His manner and 
language were simple and pleasing. He impresses 
one asa man of broad character and deep sympathies. 
He talked for about forty-five minutes, first explain- 
ing the object of the fund to be raised, and then 
giving a little talk on the subject of cookery and the 
advantages of the present time over the past. He 
said that we could not fully realize our indebtedness 
to science because we had become so accustomed to 
the conveniences which it had provided for us that 
we never gaveit athought. To illustrate this he told 
a story of a match. Several men were shipwrecked 
on an uninhabited island. One man found a box in 
his pocket which contained four matches. If they 
could make a fire they could sustain life until they 
were rescued. All depended upon the four matches, 
which were a little damp. They prepared the fire 
and then with fear and trembling tried one match ; 
it would not burn. A second was tried with like 
result. The third failed. All their hopes were now 
centered on that one match; would it burn? Care- 
fully and anxiously this last match was tried. It did 
burn, they had a fire and were saved. And yet who 
thinks of such a little thing as a match? 

M. Sarcey then spoke of the necessity of healthful 
cooking and the good work that M. Driessens was 
doing in teaching the young girls exact and healthful 
methods of preparing food. The impression that M. 
Sarcey made was that he was sincerely in sympathy 
with all humanity and all good works. He won all 
hearts by his simplicity, ease and sincerity. M. Dries- 
sens followed with a little introductory talk on the 
kitchen and food. He spoke of the great disadvantage 
which the housekeeper labored under, who knew noth- 
ing about the kitchen. He was very strong in his state- 
ments of the necessity and possibility of cleanliness 


in cooking. It was amusing to listen to the remarks 
about me as he proceeded with his talk, and the 
pupils with the work. When he said that the kitchen 
could be kept as clean as the drawing room, the ex- 
pression “impossible” came from all parts of the 
house. I am sure that many American housekeepers 
find it possible to have the kitchen as sweet and clean 
as any part of the house. 

After a short talk the demonstration work began. 
The smallest girls took their places at the first 
table. Each one took up her towel, unfolded it 
and tucked the end of it into the belt of her apron. 
She next wiped the knife and the board. The next 
step was to hash the mushroom, then the onion 
and last the parsley. It was wonderful to see the 
deft manner in which the smallest of these little 
children handled the large knives, chopping veg- 
etables and herbs in true chef style. But there was 
a difference in the quality of the work of the various 
members of the class. Some crushed the vegetables 
in hashing them, while others cut cleanly through, 
leaving the vegetables fresher and of a better shape 
than the others. The little eight-year-old child 
seemed to do as well as any of them. As each 
vegetable was finished the children put them in the 
little dishes, then they wiped their knives and boards. 
Two of the boards were placed on end on the stage 
that the audience might see the difference in the work 
of hashing. No. 1, the little eight-year-old yirl, had 
left her board perfectly colorless, while another board 
was quite green, where the herb had been crushed in- 
stead of clean cut. This board belonged toa sensitive- 
looking little girl who, when she was called forward 
and gently reprimanded for her poor work, looked as 
if she would burst into tears, but the little one bravely 
repressed them until she had turned her back on the 
audience, then they began to fall; however, when 
she took her position at the table again she brushed 
the tears away and stood quietly in her place. I 
could not help thinking of the future when that dear 
little heart will always battle to keep her sorrows and 
her tears to herself. That little by-play touched me 
so that I think I shall never forget that little sensitive, 
resolute face. 

Now the larger girls filed into place at the second 
table. The, little maids at the first table turned round 
and with a bow presented the hashed vegetables to 
the larger girls; they then took their seats. The sec- 
ond section went slowly through the motions of 
making an omelet. Then they put the butter in the 
pans, beat their eggs, lighted the gas stoves and did 
the actual work of making an omelet. After this they 
wiped their pans with soft white paper, folded their 
towels, and took their seats. Twelve other girls took 
their places at the table and cooked kidneys, sauter- 
ing them. For this purpose they used the onion, 
mushroom and parsley prepared by the little girls, 
When they had finished, the little children took their 
places at the little gas stoves and made pancakes. 
Nearly all of them could jump the pancakes in the 
pan. Even the eight-year-old baby did this. My 
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sensitive child had a hard time of it, but she would 
pull herself together, make one desperate effort and 
succeed. While the others were working at the long 
tables, four older girls at the short tables were mak- 
ing pastry cakes, and two others were baking them. 

This ended the cooking lesson and the curtain 
dropped on the scene. Immediately there appeared 
among the audience neatly dressed women with great 
baskets of petit brioch, which they passed freely to all 
who wished for a luncheon, and all did wish for it. 

After the intermission, when the curtain rose, it 
was seen that the tables and gas stoves had been re- 
moved. A piano had been placed at one side and the 
children were seated at the sides, as in the first part. 
M. Noél, dressed as a cook, sang Za Poularde. He 
was followed by Conquelin Cadet, one of the funniest 
and most popular artists in Paris. He was recalled 
again and again. The other artists who sang were 
Simon-Max, Albert Brasseur, Fugére, Mme. Simon- 
Giard, and Mme. Mily-Meyer. Many of the pieces 
had been written expressly for this matinée and all 
related to the subject of food. The words of many 
of the pieces were adapted to “ catchy ” familiar airs. 
In the whole entertainment there was not a slow or 
stupid thing. The whole affair had the flavor of an 
authors’ reading in America, for there seemed to be 
the most cordial feeling between the audience and the 
people on the stage; M. Sarcey’s genial personality 
being the keynote to this social atmosphere. 

A French audience is impulsive. It was amusing 
to listen to the exclamations and side remarks while 
the demonstrations and talk on cookery were going 
on. It was equally odd, but not unpleasant, to hear 
the people about you softly humming some of the 
familiar tunes as the artists on the stage sang them. 
Such an audience does not leave an artist in doubt 
as to its appreciation. 

Next month I shall tell about the food and culinary 
exhibition, held at the Palais de I’ /ndistrie. Cook- 
ing lectures were given here every day. It was an 
entirely different style from that shown by the pupils 
of M. Driessens. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE WAY OF IT. 


This is the way her youth went: 
Care and love for a motherless brood 
Drained her heart of its fiery blood ; 
Small denials, unfinished things, 
Blunted ardor and clipped her wings. 
That is the way her youth went. 
This is the way her love went: 
There came the hope which maidens prize, 
A woman’s longing for closer ties 
Then love adopted, though close it be; 
But duty spoke, and she made no plea. 
That is the way her love went. 
After a season of pain, twas done, 
The calm, pale face in its coffin lay ; 
But far and wide in the realms of day 
The angels shouted to greet her home, 
And Heaven was happier now she had come. 
That is the way her life went. 
—Florence E. Pratt. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WAS IT BETTER THUS? 
A Story of Comparisons for Decoration Day. 
VERYBODY but his mother 
ei __ knew Jim Bowers never would 
amount toanything. “Never 
has a word to say for himself,” 
said the neighbors. “Invite 
him out in the evening and he 
#% sits around and hardly speaks. 
yy He isa beautiful singer, too.” 
§ “Never could get long di- 
vision through his head,” said 
his teacher; “and his spelling 
7 -’ would disgrace the first reader 
class. Liked history, though ; he’d recite about Ben- 
nington and Yorktown, as if he could see them right 
before his eyes.” 

“T don’t know what to make o’ the boy,” his father 
used to confess impatiently. “ It makes me ashamed 
to see a son o’ mine sit around as dumb as an oyster 
when all the rest are saying something. I’m afraid 
he is going to turn out shiftless.” 

“Jimmie ain’t strong,” Mrs. Bowers would reply, 
with more spirit than she ever showed on any other 
topic. “I buried three right out of my arms, and 
Jimmie was the last. He never got over that attack 
of scarlet fever he had when he was a baby. He 
didn’t walk a step for most a year, and we all thought 
he never was going to talk.” 

There was just one person besides his mother who 
had faith in Jim Bowers, and that was Susie Elder. 
To her his blue eyes and yellow curls, that never 
looked smooth, were the embodiment of manly 
beauty. Perhaps it was because she was such a plain 
little thing herself—brown of skin, roly-poly as to 
figure, with a wice mouth full of irregular white teeth, 
and a turned-up nose. 

True, she was never left out of the neighborhood 
merry-makings, and was never actually left to go home 
alone. ‘There was always some couple to call out, 
“ Come on, Susie, we're going right past your house,” 
but yet she never had really definite “company,” and 
had grown to be in some ways nearly as bashful as 
Jim Bowers himself. 

And so, when he paused in front of her one night 
at a lecture to which she had gone with her father 
and mother and said, huskily, “Can I see you home, 
Miss Elder?” the blood rushed into her face, and she 
never knew whether she answered or not. But oh, 
the painful happiness of that walk home, with the 
consciousness of the maternal eyes upon her back! 
And when the door closed, the fine scorn with which 
her mother ejaculated, “ Well, I shou/d think! What 
next, I should like to know?” 

“What’s the matter, Elviry?” said Grandmarm 
Watson from the big rocking-chair where she had 
been dozing, “keeping house” until the folks came 
back. There was no reason why she should not have 
gone to bed at her usual hour of eight, but her sense 
of responsibility required her to sit up. 
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May 


“Nothing much,” shouted her daughter to the fail- 
ing ears, “only Susie had a beau home to-night, and 
of all people in the world, Jim Bowers!” 

“Well, the Bowerses are well enough, ain’t they? 
And Susie’s a good girl, I’m sure. She ain’t half so 
high strung as you used to be. I can’t seem to re- 
member that I made a fuss about your beaux, and it 
wouldn’t have done any good if I had.” Grandmarm 
Watson was always the warm champion of the girl 
who was eyes and feet to her. 

“Jim Bowers never will be wuth his salt, and he 
wouldn’t know enough to hold up his dish if it rained 
porridge, and as for his hangin’ round a girl o’ mine—.” 
Words failed her as to what she would do in such a 
case, and she left her sentence unfinished. 

“There, there, mother,” said Mr. Elder, noting the 
trembling of Susie’s lip, and the tears in her eyes, 
“seems to me I wouldn’t. When I first began to go 
home with you, there was full as much said as there 
was any need of, wa’n’t they? Seems to me you was 
kind o’ spunky about it, too. But we got married 
and got along allright. And just because Jim Bowers 
walked along with Susie in front of us, ain’t any 
reason for flaring up, as I know of. I don’t know but 
what the boy is well enough. I don’t see why he 
won't make a good reliable man, if he don’t kick up 
his heels as much as some, or run quite so much to 
neckties and hair oil. He come of good stock.” 

“Tf you’ve got done haranguing,” remarked his 
wife, sarcastically, “perhaps you’d better see to 
things, and go to bed. I’ve got to set sponge and do 
two or three other things before I go. Susie!” But 
Susie had disappeared. 

“If that girl ain’t slipped off to bed, and left me 
with every single thing todo! That’s just the way ; 
you uphold her and stand up for her, you and mother 
together, till I can’t take her-to task for anything but 
what she’s pouty for a week,” and the bread pan 
and sieve clattered like castanets. 

Not that there was really anything for Susie to do, 
but her mother liked to talk as if everything, indoors 
and out, depended upon her single pair of hands. 
She would not have been happy if she could not have 
felt abused. 

Jim Bowers walked home with Susie ‘Elder more 
than once after that, and yet he did not escort her 
frequently. He'did not embrace every opportunity, 
probably being aware of the slight favor in which he 
was held by her mother, so there was always a de- 
lightful uncertainty about it. 

The winter of 1860-61 wore away, the young people 
going on with their frolics and merry-makings, pay- 
ing slight attention to the rumors of war which made 
their elders so grave. Late in March came a heavy 
snowstorm, and the gay lads and lassies of Tucker’s 
- Hollow planned asleighride to Upton, with an oyster 
supper at the new hotel there, a little dance after- 
ward, and a delightful ride home. 

Jim met Susie on the way home from Alice Towne’s, 
where half a dozen girls had gathered. The ride had 
been the main topic of conversation, and Susie had 


been rather silent, for she was the only girl there who 
had not been asked. It probably had not occurred 
to any one present but Susie herself until she short- 
ened her call and left before any of the others. 

“ Did you notice how still Susie was?” asked Alice. 
“T don’t believe anybody has asked her to go, and I 
am afraid we have hurt her feelings, running on so 
about the ride.” 

“ Susie isn’t like that,” said Mary Hanson. “She 
wouldn’t take offense. She is the best-natured little 
thing in the world.” 

“She is a good little thing, but she isn’t really 
pretty, and never has a word to say,” said Alice, “and 
so she gets passed by, while we rattleheads get all 
the attention. I am sorry she is not going, though, 
she would so enjoy it.” 

“ But this is not hike a neighborhood sociable,” said 
Fanny Merrick. “Each young man pays his share 
for the team and the supper and the fiddles, and then 
asks a girl togo. We went this way last winter, and 
winter before, and Susie wasn’t asked. I don’t know 
who there is to ask her unless Jim Bowers does it,” 
and Fanny’s laugh was a little too shrill to be sweet. 

“Well, there he is,” said Alice, “and they are 
going to meet right there by the big elm.” 

The girls clustered eagerly at the window, but 
Susie and Jim were just disappearing around the first 
corner, and there was really nothing to see. Susie 
had looked up, flushing and smiling, when Jim had 
stopped on meeting her, and he had turned around 
and walked along by her side. Just as they turned 
the corner, Jim cleared his throat with an effort, for 
Susie’s house was the third one, and he must seize 
his opportunity. 

“I suppose they are going to have a grand time on 
that ride,” he began. 

“T suppose so,” answered Susie, demurely. Jim 
cleared his throat again. 

“ Suppose we go,” was his next remark, and Susie’s 
heart gave a great leap. 

“Well,” said she; “I’d like to ever somuch. If 
mother ll let me,” she added. 

“Then we will,” said Jim, bravely ignoring the last 
part of her answer. “ Milton Farley came around to 
see me last night. He is going to take Alice, of 
course, and he said they wanted another couple to 
make out.” 

Susie wished Jim had not said that. Poor, tactless 
Jim. But even,that could not destroy her bliss. 
They paused a moment at the gate of the Elder 
house. 

“‘There’s mother,” said Susie ; “ I’ll have to go in.” 

“All right; I’ll be around to-morrow night,” and 
Jim walked on, never turning around, though Susie 
lingered in the porch as long as she dared, making 
a pretense of shaking the snow from her skirts, and 
stamping it from her feet. 

“T should think Jim Bowers had better be at work 
than walking the streets this time of day,” remarked 
Mrs. Elder. “ What did he want?” 

“ He wants me to go to the sleigh ride with him to- 
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morrow night,” said Susie, glad that her father sat by 
the fire, poring over the last number of the Upton 
News. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T told him I’d go if you’d let me.” 

“Tf I'd let you! Well, that sounds pretty! As if 
you cared what I thought about it. Bat go, if you 
want to, though I don’t see why you want to, espe- 
cially with Jim Bowers.” 

“If all signs are true,’ said her father, “the young 
men will have something beside frolics to think of 
before long, so they might as well have their fun 
while they can. I’m just as sure there'll be blood 
spilt before summer is out, as I’m sure I’m alive.” 

“For mercy’s sake don’t go to talking politics,” 
said his wife. “I’m sick of the sound of ’em. 
*Tain’t noways likely anything will come of it.” 

And so Susie went to the sleighride, in her pretty 
crimson thibet, trimmed with numberless rows of 
narrow black velvet. And she wore rosettes of the 
velvet, mixed with crimson ribbon, in her smoothly 
banded hair. Tangled heads had not become fash- 
ionable in the year of grace 1861. 

“You look real nice and pretty, Susie,” said her 
grandmother, as the girl came to be surveyed before 
tying on her warm knit hood. “And I’m goin’ to 
give ye my cameos. I always wanted ye to have ’em, 
an’ ye might as well take ’em now as wait till I’m 
dead an’ gone, an’ maybe not git ’em, then.” 

“You never would give ’em to me,” said Mrs. 
Elder, resentfully, “though I’ve asked you, time and 
again.” 

“ They’re good gold as ever was,” went on the old 
lady, taking them with trembling hands from the box 
Susie brought her. “They wa’n’t never made in this 
country. My Uncle Eli brought ’em from foreign 
parts. He was a mate aboard a merchantman that 
traded: to the Mediterranean. They are a kind o’ 
shell, and you see these are real rosy an’ not so 
yellow as most. They was an extry sort an’ cost 
accordin’. He said he’d seen places that looked jest 
like the picters on these. That ’ere castle up on the 
cliff, an’ the waves an’ the boat down below, he said 
was just as natural as could be. An’ the fust time I 
wore ’em was when I stood up to be merried.” 

“ T’ll be real careful of them, and keep them always, 
grandma,” said Susie, with a kiss, and then it was 
time to go. 

Was ever anything so blissful as that ride? The 
clear, crisp air, the glittering stars, the jingling bells, 
and the knowledge that for once she had an escort 
of her own, combined to make Susie happier than 
she had ever been in her life. Then there was the 
trooping into the tavern with its lights and warm air, 
the throwing off of wraps, and going into the dining 
room to sit down to such coffee and oysters as were 
never served before. 

“ How pretty Susie is to-night,” said Alice Towne 
to Milton Farley ; “I never noticed it before.” 

“Susie always makes me think of a robin red- 
breast,” said Milton. “There ain’t a plainer bird 


flies, and its song ain’t any great side o’ lots of others, 
but there ain’t one that would be missed more.” ' 

Then they went upstairs to the great bare-looking 
dancing hall at the top of the house, and Susie 
thought there never was such music as that sent forth 
by the two colored fiddlers at the upper end of the 
room. She sat down by Jim’s side and watched two 
square dances, and then Alice and Milton came up 
to them. 

“Come,” said Alice, “you've got to get up and 
dance.” 

“You can’t learn any younger,” said Milton. 
“Come, Susie; Alice will take Jim, and we will go 
in on the side.” 

“All right, if Susie’ll go,” said Jim, standing up. 

Go? She would have gone anywhere in such com- 
pany, and so they took their places. Milton was an 
excellent dancer, and Jim could hardly go wrong 
with skillful Alice to guide him, and so they found 
themselves safely carried through the mysteries of 
“forward and back,” “right and left,” “ ladies’ 
chain,” and all the rest. And before the dancing 
was over, Susie found herself standing up with Jim 
for a partner. True, he became bewildered in the 
intricacies of “ladies’ grand chain,” but the others 
turned him about and pushed.him along as the case 
required, until he finally found himself, dizzy and 
breathless, back at his starting point, but on the 
wrong side of his partner, and Susie, bashful Susie, 
actually seized his hands and twirled him into place. 

And going home, nestled close to Jim, Susie found 
herself singing “ Scotland’s burning,” and “Jingle, 
jingle, clear the way,” as heartily as anybody, for was 
not Jim singing too, and it was so seldom he could 
be induced to let out his sweet tenor. 

The war cloud thickened as the snow vanished. 
Then came the fall of Sumter and the call for troops. 
The militia company at Upton had, nearly to a man 
enlisted for three years, and Captain Parker had 
received a commission of the same rank from Gov. 
ernor Andrew. Everybody knew he was engaged to 
Ellen Walker, the grammar school teacher at Tucker’s 
Hollow, and people turned to gaze at her as she 
passed by. 

A group of the young men who had gone to the 
sleighride was gathered in the post office. 

“They say fifteen more men can go in the Upton 
guards,” said Mifton Farley. ‘“ How many of this 
crowd is going? I’ll go if anybody else will.” 

“T enlisted yesterday,” said Jim Bowers, quietly. 

“And the next train for Upton leaves in seven 
minutes,” said Milton, starting for the door. Four 
others of the group, Tom Ames, John Simons, Eliot 
Hanson, and Philo Cutter, followed him out. 

When Jim had told his news at home the night be- 
fore, his father had scolded and called him a fool. 
His mother had only turned white. She would not 
have held him back for all the world, but she thought 
of the three baby graves in the old burying ground. 

The regiment of which the Upton guards became 
a part went into camp in a large open field about two 
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miles from the village, and remained there until the 
middle of July. Everybody went and went again to 
visit the camp. Susie carried Jim a little flat pin- 
cushion made from the ends of the crimson ribbons 
that had tied her hood on the night of the sleighride, 
but she did not show it to her mother. 

The ladies presented the regiment with a flag on 
the day the governor reviewed it. Susie thought no- 
body ever looked so soldierly as Jim, not even Cap- 
tain Parker, with the gay red sash of the officer of the 
day across his breast. The setting-up drill had done 
much for Jim, as it had for many others. It had 
straightened his figure, and taken the slouch out of 
his walk, and then he was very much in earnest. 

“Susie,” said Grandmarm Watson, “I want you 
should go over to Upton and git a dozen o’ them card 
pictures. I’ll pay for ’em out o’ my interest money.” 

And then this scheming old lady sent word to’ Jim 
to come in the next time he got leave to go home for 
a few hours, for she had been making a housewife for 
him, and when he came she said: 

“? Ain’t got any photographs, have ye, Jim? If ye 
have, I’ve got one I’ll change with ye,” and straight- 
way one of Susie’s went into Jim’s pocket, and the 
one of himself in uniform he gave in exchange found 
its way into Susie’s keeping. 

All the town turned out to see the regiment off, and 
there were kisses and handshakes on all sides. 

“Good-by, Jim,” said Alice, putting up her mouth 
as naturally as if he had been her brother. She and 
Milton Farley were engaged now, and so were John 
Simons and Mary Hanson, and Tom Ames and 
Fanny Merrick. 

““Good-by, Susie; I’ll make Jim write to you,” said 
Milton, bending to kiss her, and Susie found herself 
handed about from one to another of her old play- 
mates and schoolfellows, her eyes full of tears, but 
not so full that she did not know when it came Jim’s 
turn, and that he had waited till the last. 

Captain Parker had been married to Ellen Walker 
that very morning, and every one was talking of it. 
Then the cars moved out of the little station, the 
platforms crowded with figures in blue, waving caps 
and shouting “Good-by,” and “Write.” And then 
there was nothing to do but to go home and fill boxes 
and write letters and knit stockings and pray for the 
soldiers. 

Bull Run had been fought and lést; that sudden, 
dreadful shock to the North, that notice that it was 
to be really war, aud that the men who had enlisted 
for three years would get there before “the fun was 
over ;” some of them had been afraid they might not. 

Susie’s first precious letter came from the tem- 
porary camp near Boston, before going on shipboard. 

“You let me see that letter, Susie,” said her mother, 
sharply. “ Be you and Jim Bowers engaged?” 

“No,” said Susie. 

“ Did you give him the mitten, or didn’t he ask you?” 

“He didn’t ask me.” 

There was nothing suspicious in the letter. It be- 
gan, “ Friend Susie,” and told of the situation of the 


camp, of the Sunday service, and that they were to 
embark at once, and was signed “ Your friend, James 
R. Bowers.” There were misspelled words and un- 
grammatical phrases, but to Susie it was the most 
perfect epistle ever penned. All the girls were chat- 
ting of their letters, but Susie shared not a word of 
Jim’s. She received afew more during the winter 
that the Army of the Potomac encamped about Wash- 
ington, in that region where all was so new and strange 
to New England eyes. 

In the spring that same Army of the Potomac 
started for Richmond, not to reach there for many a 
long and weary and bloody day. They went down to 
Fortress Monroe, to Yorktown, to Warwick, zigzag- 
ging up and down Virginia, Jim’s regiment some- 
times in a skirmish, sometimes supporting troops 
actually in battle, finding out all the while what war 
and discipline really meant. 

Then came that terrible blunder at Fair Oaks, when 
Casey’s division, doing picket duty, were wont to. 
light fires that gave the watching enemy sure infor- 
mation of the position of every picket post, and then 
to lean their guns against trees and sit calmly down 
to read within a hundred rods of the rebel picket line. 

No wonder that on that fatal Saturday the enemy 
breke through Casey’s line like an avalanche, carry- 
ing everything before them. They were bravely met, 
and the fight raged furiously. At half past four up 
came Kearny with reinforcements, but Jim Bowers 
lay dead on the field close by his captain. On Sun- 
day their comrades buried them and marked their 
graves; graves to themselves, for it was early days 
yet, and much was possible that was not later on. 

When the news reached Tucker’s Hollow the vil- 
lage was thrilled with pity for the sad fate of “ poor 
Jimmie Bowers.” 

“Philo wrote me about him once,” said the owner 
of the general store where Philo Cutter had been 
clerk before he enlisted. “He said he didn’t know 
what the company’d do without Jimmie. There was 
ever so much more in him there than there was here. 
He never knew Jim was such a singer, and he was 
the best cook o’ the whole lot, and it seemed as if 
soldiering was just what he had been waiting for all 
his life. And he was a most amazin’ hand if anybody 
was ailin’. I s’pose he got that helpin’ his feeble 
mother so much; he was as good as a girl ’round the 
house. Folks used to laugh about it, but I guess all 
them ways comeshandy when the boys hadn’t any- 
body to do a hand’s turn for ’em but themselves.” 

“T don’t know but what the Bowerses are able 
enough,” said Mr. Elder, leaning on the counter and 
chewing a quill toothpick reflectively, ‘‘ but it seems to 
me it would look well for the townspeople to pay the 
expenses of bringing of him home. *Twould look as 
though we appreciated what our neighbors’ boys was 
doin’ down there, and be a help an’ encouragement 
to them that’s left. I’ll pay my part willingly.” 

“We all will,” said the storekeeper. “Mr. Parker 
over to Upton is going down to get the captain’s body 


and three more Upton boys, and he'll see to it for us,” - 
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And so it happened that on a lovely Sunday in 
mid-June, the body of “James Roger Bowers, aged 
22 years, 5 months, and'19 days, killed at Fair Oaks, 
Va., May 31, 1862,” according to the inscription on 
his coffin plate, was borne up the middle aisle of the 
orthodox church in Tucker’s Hollow, escorted by the 
Parker guards, the new militia company formed at 
Upton after the first one had marched away. The 
new company went out, too, in the fall of 62, and 
did good service in North Carolina. But to-day it 
marched with crape-bound arms and reversed mus- 
kets to do honor to a young man whom most of its 
members had never seen. Two days before it had 
performed like service for the man for whom it had 
been named and his three townsmen who had fol- 
lowed him to the death. Outside was June sunshine, 
and bird songs and riotous green leafage; inside, a 
flag-draped coffin heaped high with garlands. The 
choir sang “Rock of Ages,” and “The Vacant 
Chair,” and the minister discoursed eloquently from 
St. Luke, ix: 24, “ For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” And indeed it was 
easy to say kindly things of poor Jim Bowers, for he 
was a good and kindly affectioned boy who had died 
in defense of his country. 

Susie Elder sat with her father and mother in their 
own pew, and was glad that she could give her tears 
free vent, since every one else was doing the same. 
She had longed inexpressibly to put on a black “sien 
but it might not be. 

“ Do have a little pride,” her mother had ast: to 
her. “Don’t let folks know that you are grieving to 
death for a fellow that never so much as asked you 
to have him. I am glad he didn’t. Look at she that 
was Ellen Walker. It sounded romantic to marry 
Captain Parker the day he went away, but he didn’t 
leave her a cent o’ property ; he was only just started 
in the law business. Mind, now, you ain’t going to 
do anything to make talk.” 

“There, there, deary,’’ Grandmarm Watson had 
said, when the girl had crept to her footstool and 
laid her head wearily on the kind old lap. “ Cry all 
ye want to. I know how it feels. - Wa’n’t I in love 
with Jed Tucker before ever your Grand’ther Wat- 
son’s folks come to town? An’ my folks wouldn’t 
hear a word to it, because he wa’n’t a church mem- 
ber, an’ he went into the reg’lar navy and died o’ 
yeller fever on the coast o’ Brazil. Yes, I know your 
Grand’ther Watson was a good man an’ as good an’ 
lovin’ a husban’ as ever was; but I’d had my heart- 
break before I knew him. Jim Bowers always favored 
Jed a good deal to myeye. They was distant related 
on the mother’s side, an’ they was both fair com- 
plected, with blue eyes an’ curly hair.” 

When, in course of time, Decoration Day was insti- 
tuted, the people of Tucker’s Hollow always turned 
out when the detachment from the Grand Army Post 
at Upton came over to decorate Jim Bowers’ grave. 
His was, as yet, the only grave there of a soldier in 
the civil war. They decorated also the grave of 


“Lieut. Henry Williams, 70, a naval veteran of 1812,” 
and after much discussion, one other. The almost 
illegible inscription on its old red stone, and the 
town tradition together, agreed that Joel Dale 19, a 
fifer in the service of His Majesty, King George the 
Third, on his way to Boston to embark for home after 
the close of the War of Independence, had here been 
stricken with a fever and died. And because, al- 
though an enemy, he needed succor, he had been 
tenderly cared for and decently buried. Whether he 
left parents to mourn for him, no one ever knew, and 
they could never know of the kindly hands that had 
closed his eyes and laid him torest. And now should 
his grave be decorated? Some said, “Why not?” 
Others said, “ He was a Britisher.” 

“Seems to me I would,” said Grandmarm Watson, 
thinking of Jed Tucker lying fathoms deep off the 
coast of Brazil. “It might stand for the Union sol- 
diers that couldn’t be sent home, jest as he couldn’t. 
An’ if it don’t do him no good, it can’t do him nor us 
no hurt, an’ it may be a good lesson o’ forgiveness 
for the children.” 

So every year it had its garland and its little Ameri- 
can flag (strange irony of fate), and the children were 
told it stood for all soldiers or sailors who died away 
from home, as many die even in time of peace. 

But the grave of Jim Bowers was the central object 
every year. The Decoration Day sermon took him 
for its text, and the young man whom no one honored 
in his life became, by the manner of his death, an 
example of patriotism and bravery to all the boys who 
should come after him. 

The others? Milton Farley left his right leg at 
Malvern Hill. He was still on crutches when Alice 
Towne, feeling very brave and romantic, married him 
in church. He was made much of for awhile, but as 
time went on it became an old story, and by the time 
the year of new ideas, 1894, had arrived, “old Farley” 
was considered a good deal of a bore, even by his 
wife, because he babbled so much about the war. 

John Simons died in the Wilderness, and was one 
of the 16,000 transferred to the National cemetery at 
Marye’s Heights. And Mary Hanson married the 
new clerk in the store who had fought on the other 
side and who rather gloried in the fact. Tom Ames 
drifted West instead of East when his time was out, 
and the old town knew him no more; perhaps the 
fact that Fanny Merrick had married his father within 
six months after his enlistment had something to do 
with it. 

Eliot Hanson and Philo Cutter came home, un- 
wounded to be sure, but with broken health that yet 
did not entitle them to pensions, and it must be con- 
fessed that Eliot was the reverse of energetic and 
Philo was dissipated. 

In course of time people were not wanting who 
said that the government had paid a good deal of 
money to “she that was Ellen Walker,” because she 
married Captain Parker on the morning of his de- 
parture for war; but of course she knew then that his 
death would entitle her toa pension. And as for 
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Milton Farley with his one leg, he took his chances 
when he enlisted, and he only served about a year 
anyway, and people who knew enough to stay at home 
had béen taxed to support him ever since. 

A sleigh ride and a quadrille, a kiss and a faded 
photograph, and half a dozen letters! They were 
not much, but they lasted Susie Elder all her life. 
Her lover could never grow old; his name and fame 
could never die out of the little town, and she went 
her silent, prosaic way, with all the consecrated 
memory of the past locked up in her breast. 

O Jim Bowers, forever young! You will always 
be twenty-two years old, fair of face, blue-eyed and 
curly-haired; a straight, stalwart, youthful soldier 
who gave his life for his country! Your old com- 
rades who creep out to your grave every 30th of May 
wonder sadly if yours were not the happier fate. 

—H. Annette Poole. 
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MARGUERITE. 
There lived, one time not long ago, a bonny maiden fair, 
With laughing eyes and rosy lips, and wavy, golden hair. 
A lazy little maid was she, for all she was so sweet, 
Nor cook a meal, nor sweep a room, nor sew—could Marguerite. 
There lived a man, not long ago, who loved this winsome maid, 
And at her tiny little feet his great big heart was laid. 
A flutter shook her little heart, it fluttered on and on ; 
At last the little answer came, so soft, so sweet, “ Yes, John.” 
The day was set, the gowns were made, the tiny house was sweet, 
Which was to be the little nest of John and Marguerite. 
“But, John,” said Marguerite one day, “I cannot cook at all ; 
I can’t make bread, nor cook a chop, nor fry a codfish ball, 
Nor make a cup of coffee, dear: Oh, do we have to eat? 
And can't we do without it, John?” said pretty Marguerite. 
“ Of course we can, my dear,” said John, “ if not, we’ll buy a book 
That tells about ‘spareribs’ and things, and tells you how to 
cook.” 
“I don't know how to go to work to sweep and dust a room, 
I never could manipulate a dustpan and a broom.” 
“T care not how much dust, my love, is flying through the air: 
The rooms will all be sweet to me if Marguerite is there.” 
“Dear me! I don’t know how to sew, nor put a button on; 
And rips will come, and buttons go—what sha// we do, dear 
John?” 
“Oh, don’t you worry, Marguerite, we’ll manage it all right, 
And if the holes and rips must come, we’ll pin them out of sight.” 
Soon to the cozy little home John took his Marguerite; 
But fight against it as they would, they found they’d have to eat. 
At first the cream would never rise, the bread would never “set ;” 
The coffee was the mildest drink that John had ever met. 
The roasts were never quite cooked through, the boiled eggs 
always hard, 
And what was fried was swimming in a little pool of lard. 
The sweeping and the dusting and the work to keep things neat 
Seemed never ending, wearisome and hard to Marguerite. 
The buttons came off by the score, the holes and rips came, too; 
John’s little plan for pinning them they found would never do. 
It took some time for Marguerite to learn to make things “ go,” 
To find the simplest way to cook, and sweep, and dust, and sew. 
In time she learned, did Marguerite, but as the years rolled on, 
She wished she’d learned a thing or two defore she said “ Yes, 
John.” 
—-A. M. S. 
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USES OF DENIMS. 
ERY few think of using the old-fashioned 
7; blue or brown denims in house furnishing, 
and yet in many places it is very durable 
and really pretty. It makes a neat carpet 
for a bedroom, study, or any room where there 
is not too much wear on the carpet. If blue 
denim is used, it should first be washed, to 
take away the slight greenish tinge it has 
when new. A very dainty carpet can be made of this 
material by working on it in outline, with white cot- 
ton cord, clover leaves scattered here and there, two 
feet or so apart; or two circles overlapping may be 
worked instead of clover leaves. Such a carpet 
makes a very dainty covering for the floor of a girl’s 
room, and being smooth it is very easily swept. 
Brown denim may be worked in the same way with 

red or yellow cotton carpet warp. 

Denims also make a serviceable rug for the bath- 
room, which should never be carpeted, by using two 
pieces of denim of the desired size with a few thick- 
nesses of any old worn-out material between them, 
and running it across on the sewing machine a few 
times to hold all together. Bind the edge with white 
tape or turkey-red calico. This rug protects the feet 
from the cold floor, and is not injured by the wet, 
but can be hung out in the sun to air and dry. 

In these luxurious days, when we must have cush- 
ions under our feet, the covers of these cushions 
should be of some smooth material that will not 
gather up the dust from the carpet. Denim answers 
very well when the carpet and other appointments of 
the room are not too rich. Embroider in outline 
some large, flowing design in white cord upon blue 
denim, and finish the edges of the cushion with up- 
holsterer’s white cotton cord. Such a cushion is 
pretty covered with Japanese embroidery, so called. 
This consists simply of zigzag lines, changing the 
color of the yarn at almost every turn. 

An old, light-colored, cane-seated chair, minus the 
seat, I saw made quite new and pretty by a coat of 
varnish and a seat of bluedenim. One piece of denim 
was stretched across the seat and tacked securely. 
Then a second piece was tacked down on three sides, 
the space between stuffed with excelsior, and the 
fourth side tacked, brass-headed tacks being used 
all around. The seat was then upholstered, or tufted, 
with stout twine and buttons made of little moles 
covered with white canton flannel woolly side out. 

Another place where this material is very useful 
is in making school bags. Cut a piece of blue denim 
fourteen by twenty-four inches. On one half work 
in white cotton, in stem stitch, the initials or mono- 
gram of the one for whom it is intended. Double 
together and sew in the form of a bag. Bind the 
edges with red tape, and use the same, double and 
stitched together, for handles for the bag. This bag 
is neat and durable, and can be washed without 
spoiling its appearance. 

—Agnes Chase. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—IV. 
In Their Relation to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 

ITH the majority of 
people, it is considered 
quite a complete equip- 
ment of footwear to 
have one good pair: of 
shoes for “every day,” 
a finer pair for Sundays 
and special occasions, 
with a pair or two of 
old ones which can be 
slipped on in cases of 
emergency, and a pair 
of slippers for wearing 
about the house. While 
this is a good deal better than a more limited supply, 
it does not represent the best possibilities for comfort 
and economy. ‘Two or three pairs of ordinary shoes, 
in fair order, so that they may be worn alternately, will 
be found to give better service, as well as better condi- 
tion of the feet, than where the supply is less generous. 
While this requires the investment of somewhat more 
money at the start, it costs less in the end. 

One of the greatest advantages is the etter con- 
dition in which the feet can be kept. If there are 
corns, soreness or tenderness of any part of the feet, 
it will be found due to the continuous pressure of the 
shoes. As no two pairs will affect the feet in quite 
the same way, the effects from one pair will be 
avoided by wearing another pair, giving a different 
pressure, the following day. Given three pairs, then, 
and being obliged to wear each but two days in a 
week, it will be found that their effects have been so 
neutralized that trouble from aching corns and com- 
pressed joints will be almost a thing of the past. That 
this is not merely theory, but a fact, may be deter- 
mined by any one who will make the trial. 

Another advantage is that with a generous supply 
of footwear, a single pair can be withdrawn from ser- 
vice at any time for repairs which are needed, and thus 
the proverbial “stitch in time”—which is nowhere 
more true—will keep all the shoes in good condition, 
and enable the owner to get from them more and bet- 
ter service than when they are worn too long before 
going to the repair department. Above all things, the 
heels should have prompt attention, and under no con- 
sideration are they to be allowed to “run over;” not 
-only because of the injury to the feet and the inelegant 
appearance presented, but because a pair of shoes 
once seriously run over at the heels can never after- 
ward be brought back into good form and service. 

It scarcely needs to be said that walking shoes 
should not be worn in the house; neither should 
house slippers or low shoes be worn upon the street. 
Women employed in stores and offices often feel 
obliged to wear their street shoes while on duty ; but 
as soon as the home is reached the feet should be 
freed from their confinement and given the oppor- 
tunity for rest and a better circulation. This is for 


the sake of the wearer and her comfort principally, 
but in a less degree it is only just to the shoes. The 
latter should be freed from dust, inspected, and set 
away in good condition for their next tour of duty. 

Dampness is the worst enemy of shoes; yet if 
they have proper treatment a large measure of the 
usual evil effects may be avoided. In case of rain, 
snow and mud upon the walks one is obliged to use, 
the natural thing to do is to wear rubbers, and no per- 
son of ordinary prudence needs to be given this 
information. Yet unfortunately rubber overshoes are 
not always at hand when they are needed, and one 
often reaches home with the footwear in a sad con- 
dition from mud and water. While other articles of 
clothing are given careful attention, it is too often 
the case that the shoes are cast aside, to await treat- 
ment “at a more convenient season.” Here is a very 
good rule of practice, laid down by a careful woman, 
which may be followed in a general way, if not in all 
of the details, with advantage : 

“On reaching home, take a soft, clean old blacking 
brush, and brush off lightly as much of the mud as 
will loosen easily from the leather. Then set the 
shoes aside to dry thoroughly. When perfectly dry, 
brush off the mud and dust with care, taking pains 
to get it from all the corners and crevices. Then 
wring a small sponge out of cold water, and go lightly 
over the entire surface of the shoe. This will remove 
that layer of dust which, sticking closer than a 
brother, the brush could not wholly dissipate ; but 
care must be taken not to ‘scrub’ the surface of the 
leather, to the injury of its natural finish. It may be 
necessary to wipe the surface over a number of times 
to bring it to that condition of perfect cleanness 
which a little experience will readily determine. 
When this has been done, take a pad composed of 
several thicknesses of woolen cloth (if old and black, 
so much the better, it is said; but why?) and go over 
the leather several times, ala bootblack. The original 
gloss will thus be restored, without the addition of 
any harmful foreign matter, oil or blacking, while the 
softness and flexibility of the original condition is 
restored. This can best be done on the foot, though 
that is sometimes a rather laborious proceeding.” 

Some methods for drying shoes, after they have 
been taken from the feet in a wet condition, are at 
least ingenious. One authority suggests filling them 
with dry oats, as soon as they are removed from the 
feet, and setting them aside in a moderately warm 
place. It is claimed that the oats absorb the mois- 
ture, swell, and preserve the shape of the shoe. It 
would seem as though there must be a good deal of 
moisture present in the leather, especially when it is 
placed in a warm, dry room, where it will quickly 
evaporate, to swell the oats materially; but experi- 
ence is always better than theory, and so simple a 
matter is well worth trying. 

A somewhat similar method has been successfully 
applied to children’s rubber boots— which sometimes, 
in a mysterious manner, get very wet inside, as well 
as without. The treatment consisted in heating a 
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quantity of corn, a little warmer than it could be 
borne in the hand, and turning it into the boots. 
This of course warmed the interiors, and by the evap- 
oration created quickly dried the inner surfaces. To 
those who appreciate how difficult it is to remove 
dampness from the interiors of rubber boots or shoes, 
such an expedient will present many possibilities for 
usefulness. 

Here is a method for the treatment of kid boots, 
when one has been unfortunate enough to get them 
soaking wet, and does not wish to set them aside to 
dry, stiffen and crack, as they most certainly would 
do if left without care: First, wipe off gently with a 
soft cloth all surface water and mud. Then, while 
still damp, rub well with kerosene oil, using the nappy 
side of canton flannel. They should then be set 
aside in a room of normal temperature till partially 
dry, when they are given another treatment with the 
oil, and allowed to dry in a warm room till all traces 
of dampness have disappeared. They are then gone 
over with French kid dressing, and once more rubbed 
with the flannel, still slightly damp with the kerosene. 
This gives a fine soft finish, and almost entirely re- 
moves all traces of the serious soaking. 

It is a very good plan to give shoes a treatment 
with linseed or castor oil, once in a week or two ap- 
plying a moderate quantity and rubbing it thoroughly 
into the grain of the leather. The absorption of the 
oil will be aided if the shoe is warmed a trifle during 
the operation, but care should be taken not to sub- 
ject the leather to too great heat. Vaseline forms a 
very good substitute, when neither of the oils named 
is at hand. On the same principle, some persons 
treat their footwear with an application of milk once 
a week or so, and find it benefited by the oily matter 
which later might have found its way ty somebody’s 
butter plate. For shoes or boots which must be worn 
out of doors, in all kinds of weather, and under vary- 
ing conditions, this treatment with oil is much better 
than the use of blacking or any patent dressing, while 
it gives much greater endurance. 

Russia or brown leather may best be treated with 
ordinary saddle soap, and this is the method which is 
recommended: Sponge the mud off the boots, rinse 
out the sponge in clean water and squeeze it nearly 
dry. Then rub into it as much soap as it will contain, 
rub that in turn thoroughly into the leather, and leave 
it to dry—say over night. ‘lhen polish with a chamois 
leather, either with or without the addition of a little 
white Meltonian cream. 

Patent leather is something of a care and burden, 
after its best days have gone past, and while the 
shoes are still in their mechanical construction too 
good to throw aside. Treatment from time to time 
with oil is undoubtedly desirable, in order to prolong 
the wearing lifetime of the shoes ; but it must be very 
carefully given or the fine gloss will be so injured as 
to give a dull and lifeless appearance. Sweet oil is 
the best for this purpose, and it should be applied 
sparingly. All of the surplus should be carefully and 
thoroughly wiped off, and the shoe is then to be 


polished with a piece of chamois. After the glaze 
of patent leather begins to crack and will no 
longer take the fine polish without which patent 
leather is a burden to the eye, there is no re- 
source so effectual as varnish; but when once the 
application of varnish has been begun, it must be 
continued to the end. While this varnish may be 
readily bought of a shoemaker, it is also easily made 
at home, and of course more cheaply than it can be 
purchased. Here are two recipes, either of which 
will be found satisfactory: First, take a half-pint 
each of spirits of wine and port wine, a quart of black 
ink, fifteen ounces of gum arabic and six ounces of 
sugar candy. Put the gum and sugar together in a 
pint of the ink, and let the mixture stand in a warm 
place till dissolved. Then add the other pint of ink 
and the port wine. (It is better to have a total ab- 
stainer superintend this process, otherwise the wine 
may be found to shrink, impairing the quality of the 
varnish.) Boil gently for five minutes, allow it to 
cool somewhat, add the spirits of wine, boil up for a 
minute again, and strain into bottles. Second, take 
four ounces of powdered gum arabic and two ounces 
of logwood. Put in a saucepan with a pint of claret, 
and let it simmer over the fire for fifteen minutes. 
Let the heat be very gentle, or the claret will be 
evaporated, making the varnish too thick. Strain 
when cold and bottle for use. 

Varnish must be applied to patent leather with the 
tips of the fingers; nothing else will answer so well. 
Be sure that the shoe is perfectly free from dust or 
dirt of any kind. If it has been previously varnished, 
all of the old coat must be washed off with warm 
water, and the shoe should be almost perfectly dry 
before the new coating is applied. Take a little var- 
nish on the end of the finger, and rub it very evenly 
and smoothly over the surface of the leather, proceed- 
ing till all is covered. The first attempt will be some- 
thing of an experiment; it will be done better next 
time, and still better with more practice. Great care 
must be taken that no dust gets to the varnish till it is 
entirely dry, otherwise the work will have to be done 
over again. It does not need to be said that the 
shoes cannot be worn while the varnish is green. 
Other kinds of leather may be varnished, though not 
so successfully as patent leather. 

Creaking shoes are an intolerable nuisance; yet 
some shoes w#// creak, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion. For such intractable wear it is recommended 
to pour a small quantity of linseed or sweet oil upon 
a flat surface, like a platter, and allow the soles of 
the shoes to stand in the oil over night. In that way 
they wiil not only lose the squeak, but will become 
saturated with the oil, making them proof against 
dampness. Another cure may be effected by taking 
them to a cobbler and having one or two pegs driven 
into the center of the soles. As the squeak comes 
from the friction of two pieces of leather, any means 
which will prevent their rubbing upon each other will 
secure the desired result. 

—Mabel Irene Putnam, 
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MOTHS. 
Their Habits, and Some Methods of Destroying Them. 
AME of dread to every housewife ! 

Who does not recollect some 
choice treasured article, which 
had been put away for a time, 
that on being brought to the 
light and unfolded was found to 
have been eaten and spoiled by 
these infamous insects? The 
moth is a cowardly creature, as 
all of his work is done in the 
dark, and the first intimation 
one has of his presence comes 

from the discovery of his depredations. 

It is a little difficult to say where the life of a moth 
begins or ends, or rather to get a starting point from 
which to give his history. He is hatched, generally 
speaking, about the first of June, and immediately 
begins to eat and make free with the choicest fabrics, 
woolen cloths and furs being his favorite articles of 
diet. If not discovered and punished for his habits 
(and he is so small as to be very hard to detect), he 
continues to eat his way through the summer and 
autumn, till cold weather comes on. 

He then becomes torpid and harmless till spring, 
when he changes with the coming of warm weather 
into a chrysalis, and in about three weeks emerges 
with a pair of wings suited to the size of his recon- 
structed diminutive body. He—that is, she—flies 
about evenings, keeping out of sight during the day, 
till May or June, in various dark and obscure places 
lays quantities of eggs, so small that they can only be 
discovered by the use of a microscope or the exercise 
of very sharp eyesight, then dies, having done quite 
enough mischief for one semi-visible pest. 

There is no certain way of preventing the ravages 
of moths, or rather their entrance to a house, since 
they can so easily intrude themselves, and are so hard 
to detect. It should be remembered that they work 
only in darkness, and that where a flood of light can 
be admitted during the day they are not likely to 
appear. It is to the obscure nooks, therefore, that 
attention is to be directed—to the edges and cor- 
ners of carpets, the contents of drawers, chests 
and presses, the woolen felting of office desks, and 
the like. 

All woolen goods which are in danger of being 
infested should be brushed and beaten, hung in the 
sun and air if practicable, then be carefully wrapped 
in thick, unbroken paper before being laid away. 
The moth miller cannot get inside the paper to lay 
her eggs, and the young moths cannot penetrate it 
after they are hatched. 

The fumes of camphor, as is pretty generally known, 
are fatal to moths, and in putting away winter clothes 
and furs, wrapping with them, or placing in the in- 
closure, a small quantity of camphor gum is a pretty 
certain preventive of moth ravages. Tar is also 
repugnant to them, but for manifest reasons it can- 


not be very extensively used. Tar paper for lining 


uses may sometimes be advantageously employed. 


Turpentine, insect powder and finely ground pepper 
are also fatal to the little pests, if they can be brought 
together. 

One method of treating carpets, desk upholsteries 
and the like, which cannot be readily reached in any 
other way, may properly be called the steam bath. 
The process consists in wetting the goods supposed 
to be infected, then laying over them two or three 
thicknesses of cloth thoroughly wet, and going over 
the whole with a very hot fiatiron. As soon as the iron 
changes temperature sufficiently to render its work 
uncertain, another should be substituted. If this plan 
is thoroughly carried out, the destruction of both 
moths and eggs is certain. 

The buffalo moth is even more vexatious in his 
conduct than the ordinary kind. He is usually found 
about the edges of carpets, and if directed in other 
channels, his industry would be commendable. In 
addition to woolens, this insect feeds on the pollen of 
various shrubs, and is said to be very fond of spiraa. 
For this reason, people are warned against having 
this shrub near their dwellings, as the moth is said to 
fly from it into the building, and lay its eggs on any 
woolen article which can be found, but a remote dark 
corner is given the preference. Camphor, pepper 
and strong alum water are among the preventives 
recommended for this pest. Another plan, which is 
said to work very well, is to take strips of red or blue 
flannel, these colors being peculiarly attractive to the 
moths, and saturate them with a strong solution of 
arsenic, placing them about the edges of the carpets, 
or in other sections infested, or likely to be troubled. 
The strip of flannel will be eaten, and the carpet left 
intact. After making one meal, the intruder gives no 
further trouble of any kind. It does not need to be 
said that in the use of so dangerous a remedy the 
greatest care should be exercised. Benzine and 
naphtha are also destructive to moths and their eggs, 
but it must be remembered that they are very inflam- 
mable, and should be employed only in the daytime, 
and by a skillful and careful person. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That a dress for the kitchen in hot summer weather 
should be made “ Mother Hubbard” style, with turn-over 
collar, large sleeves and belt in at the waist. When 
washed (it Will wash if carefully done) starch very slightly, 
just enough to give it body. 

That it one gets much heated while cooking, wetting the 
face, and especially the wrists, with quite warm water 
(not cold) has a wonderfully cooling effect. 

That in making cake. or in any cooking, it is a great 
help to get everything together before beginning to work. 

That the cooler eggs are kept, the quicker and lighter 
they beat up. 

That it pays to line cake tins with buttered paper, as 
the cake never sticks to the pan. 

—M. /. P. 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


_ IIL—THE GUESTS. 
Tue GuEsTs AND THEIR GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

NVITATIONS toa dinner 
party should be sent out 
from two to three weeks 
in advance of the date 
fixed forthe event. This 
is likely to anticipate 
a previous engagement 
on the part of those 
who are to be brought 
together; while in case 
some of the invited 
must send regrets, ‘it 
will give the hosts time 

— = to give invitations to 
hel i others, and so have the 
lt requisite number pres- 
fon ent at the feast. It is 
upon the selection of 
the guests more than any other single step in con- 
nection with the entire entertainment, that its degree 
of success depends. It should be borne in mind 
that an invitation to dinner is the highest social cour- 
tesy which it is possible to extend, and implies a 
greater compliment to the recipient than any other 
class of invitation, short of marriage or some of the 
more rare occurrences. First of all, a dinner party, 
in order to be the pleasant affair which is always 
understood by the name, must be made up of people 
who have a common interest of feeling, and who 
will naturally be glad to meet each other at the house 
of acommon friend. Yet it is impossible for a host- 
ess to know all the motives and feelings of a dozen 
or more persons; and in case parties should be in- 
vited whose personal relations are not of a pleasant 
nature, no lady or gentleman will allow such an ab- 
sence of ordinary courtesy at the house of a friend 
as will reveal the unpleasant conditions, or attract 
attention of a disagreeable nature. 

The number invited should not be too great. It is 
not to be determined by the capacity of the house or 
the list of acquaintances, but more by consideration 
of how many persons may. be brought within the 
scope of a homogeneous party, where none shall be 
overlooked, none slighted, or given excuse to feel 
that their presence is a superfluity. The model din- 
ner party consists of one personage whom for the 
want of a recognized title we may call the chief 
guest, with such number of others as may make up 
the desired complement. This chief guest should 
be one whom all of the others will esteem it a privi- 
lege to meet, with whom they will have a common 
feeling, and in whose society they will spend a pleas- 
ant hour. Speaking in a general way, such a party 
would consist of not less than six, or more than 


twelve, though special circumstances might decrease 
or enlarge the number. 

The importance of “the chief guest” makes it 
desirable that arrangement should be made for a 
date which will suit his convenience, and as soon as 
that has been settled the other invitations should be 
sent out. For these there is no imperative form, but - 
a wording something like .this will fill all require- 
ments: “Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the pleasure 
of Mr. Smith’s company at dinner on Thursday, 
February 30, 1894, at ——o’clock.” Of course a 
man’s wife is always included in the invitation sent 
to him, if he has a wife. 

On receipt of this invitation, there is one thing 
that Mr. Smith should do, positively and at once. 
He should either accept or decline, definitely. And 
this response should be dispatched to the mistress of 
the house issuing the invitation, within twenty-four 
hours from the time of its receipt. Foran acceptance, 
itis enough to say, in his own words, that he has 
pleasure to accept the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown to dinner on the 30th. Of course it is possible 
that Mr. Smith may be prostrated by a contagious 
illness, between the time of his acceptance and the 
date of the dinner, in which case his presence would 
certainly not be expected or desirable, or other un- 
foreseen events of an important nature may positively 
prevent his presence. In such case, he should send 
immediate information of the occurrence, so that his 
place may be filled by another, or that at any rate 
the other guests may not be kept waiting his expected 
arrival. 

The compliment conveyed in the invitation requires 
that, in case it must be declined, some satisfactory 
reason should be given, and the form would be 
something like this: “ Mr. Smith regrets that owing 
to a previous engagment for the date mentioned (or 
anticipated absence from the town, or as the case 
may be), he is unable to accept the esteemed invita- 
tation of Mr. and Mrs. Brown to dinner on the 3oth.” 
Such a declination is of course final, and even should 
Mr. Smith’s “ previous engagement ” lapse, he should 
not acquaint the Browns with the fact, as that would 
bear the interpretation of a wish to reconsider the 
declination, which should not be permitted. 

Having accepted the invitation, every guest should 
be in attendance punctually at the hour specified. 
There is nothing more discourteous or annoying to 
hosts and other guests than the habit which some 
very unpleasant people have of being chronically 
behind time. This habit is due to one of two defects, 
equally unworthy—a selfish sense of personal impor- 
tance which leads them to disregard the courtesies 
due to others, or a carelessness which leads to the 
same results. The former is “a gift of nature” of 
the most undesirable sort, and very difficult to cure. 
The other may and can be corrected by well-inten- 
tioned persons, if they will cultivate the qualities of 
thoughtfulness. While it is discourteous in the ex- 
treme to be dilatory on such an occasion, it is even 
worse to be premature, and arrive before the hour 
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set, unless specially requested, for a definite purpose, 
to do so, as much embarrassment may result. Of 
course the hostess will be prepared to receive her 
guests at the hour designated, but fifteen or thirty 
minutes earlier she may be very far from ready to 
enter the reception room. 

On arrival, the guest should at once proceed to pay 
his respects to the hostess, and afterward to such 
other members of her family as may be present. The 
hostess usually greets her guests with an extended 
hand; but the initiative of all handshakings should 
come from her, and there is no slight if she prefers 
to dispense with them altogether, especially if the 
company be comparatively large. Sometimes a guest 
on his way to greet the hostess will be stopped by a 
friend for an immediate greeting ; this is an offense 
against etiquette by the friend, but the guest should 
not commit rudeness, and may return the greetings 
of the intruder, afterward proceeding as though 
nothing had happened. 

When dinner is ready, the host leads the way, tak- 
ing the lady who has the title to chief distinction, 
and each gentleman takes the lady to whom he has 
been assigned. The hostess, with the most honored 
gentleman, brings up the rear. Gentlemen do not 
take their wives in to dinner, nor are they to be seated 
beside each other or facing each other at the table. 
The various details of etiquette in procedure are 
governed by the codes of everyday courtesy which 
are—or ought to be—familiar to all. 

When the dinner is over, and the guests are ready 
to depart, they should do so quietly. It is sufficient 
that a few words of leave-taking should be spoken to 
the hostess, and to such members of the family as 
may be readily accessible; but it is not the correct 
thing to take formal leave of each person in the 
room—it makes the guest too conspicuous. It is 
proper in taking leave to offer the hand to such as 
gave their hands to the guests on arrival, but not 
to others. 

While these few suggestions will doubtless prove a 
sufficient guide to those who attend a dinner party, 
it may be not inappropriate to suggest that while the 
form is pleasant, and in a measure indispensable, the 
spirit is much greater, in all that pertains to perma- 
nent enjoyment, pleasure at the time and in the retro- 
spect. Kindness of heart, prompting the word and 
enthusing the act, will be cherished in memory long 
after all thoughts of the merely formal are lost in 


oblivion. 
—Mary Livingston Andrews. 


Selected for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
DON’T. 

Don’t expect too much from those around you. 

Don’t fret for news, it will grow old and you will know it. 

Don’t fail to make allowance for the infirmities of others. 

Don’t consider everything impossible that we cannot 
perform. 

Don’t worry ourselves and others with what cannot be 
remedied. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BEDS AND BEDDING. 


How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !|—Montgomery. 


Il.—Making Up the Bed. 

iq FTER we have done the 

best possible with the 

bedroom, we come to the 

chief article within that 

very useful apartment— 

the bed, and its make- 

up. The first thing to 

be considered is the bed- 

stead. Fortunately, this 

is a much less preten- 

tious and elaborate af- 

fair than a generation 

ortwosince. This sim- 

plicity is all in the 

right direction, as will 

be shown a little later. With the modern methods of 

living we have no need for the old style of inclosure, 

which formed what may be called an apartment within 

an apartment. From a hygienic point of view, this 

would be a most unwholesome and dangerous ar- 

rangement. Think of two persons sleeping for nine 

or ten hours at a stretch, shut into a closely canopied 

and curtained bed space, and that in turn inclosed in 

a modern air-tight room. The comparatively few 

gallons of air supplied to each pair of lungs must be 

breathed over and over and over again, since curtains 

and canopy would effectually confine most of it within 

narrow limits, and there would not be the aid of free 

circulation outside to withdraw it from these narrow 
confines. 

In commenting upon this type of bed, which may 
be called the European, as no other portion of the 
earth—save our own continent by inheritance—ever 
used the like, a London paper says that it seems to 
have got itself fixed at an early date, and did not 
change till very late. The theory, apparently, was to 
make the bed a sort of tent or fortification against 
the winds of heaven. The medieval upholsterer knew 
something about the medieval builder, and realized 
that when one went to sleep in a room with no paper 
on the walls, and huge windows which did not quite 
fit their frames, or little arrow slits with no glass at 
all, something was wanted to keep out the draught. 
Hence the tremendous timber canopy of old béd- 
steads, and the voluminous curtains and hangings in 
which the whole structure was enveloped. 

Long after there was any necessity for this tent-like 
atrangement it was kept up, for the honor and glory 
of the thing, so to speak, because there was an air of 
luxury and costliness about these folds and lengths 
of silk or chintz which made people reluctant to part 
with them. Even now, in France and other parts of 
the Continent, they will not willingly give up their 
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elaborately upholstered bedsteads for the harsh look- 
ing structure of iron bars and brass tubes which is 
gradually usurping the place of honor in the bed- 
rooms of Anglo-Saxonism. It must be admitted that, 
if the modern British bedstead is, on the whole, 
cleaner and possibly healthier, it is certainly less ro- 
mantic. One hardly likes to fancy Juliet’s bed pro- 
vided with round brass knobs at the corners for its 
sole adornment. At any rate, the old-fashioned type 
of bedstead lent itself very well to ornate artistic 
treatment, and nothing can be more magnificent than 
the bedsteads designed for Marie Antoinette and 
other French ladies in the great age of furniture dur- 
ing the last half of the eighteenth century. 

But there are many things, romantic enough in and 
of themselves, or when treated by great artists in 
painting, sculpture or decoration, which have now no 
place in the workaday world. We read not long since 
of a wonderfully elaborate bedstead which had been 
made in Paris for an Indian prince. It was con- 
structed partially of silver, with female figures at each 
corner holding delicate fans. The weight of the royal 
body set these fans in motion, through the agency of 
certain mechanism; and a gentle current of air was 
wafted about the sleeper. If this did not bring the 
unconsciousness sought, the touching of a spring 
started a musical box which played gentle and sooth- 
ing airs. Such a couch might very well be incorpo- 
rated in a romance, and no great stretch of the imagi- 
native faculty would be necessary to weave in thrilling 
accompaniments ; but for practical service few of us 
can hope to be fanned to sleep by silvery nymphs, or 
lulled by soft music—unless the ambitious girl next 
door may aid in the latter diversion. 

Yet in our own country, among the wealthy, we 
shall find bedsteads and couch effects which if de- 
scribed with the power of a master would read like 
pages from the impossible scenes of some luxurious 
romance. Commenting on this tendency only the 
other day, one of our leading newspapers remarked : 
“What an object of art the fashionable bedstead is 
becoming! They are costly affairs, too, when over- 
laid with silver plate or gilded wood. As soon as 
brass bedsteads became so very common, the most 
exclusive concluded that they were not fine enough 
for them, so the decorators and furnishers set about 
finding some other novelty, with the result of lovely 
designs in silver and white metal, hung with pale 
blue or pale pink canopies. Lucky for the would-be 
exclusive, who has just purchased a brass one, that 
it is possible to have the same plated over with silver. 
When there are handsome toilet accessories of silver, 
the scheme of silver and blue is easily carried out in 
all the other arrangements. 

“There are also bedsteads with uprights of imita- 
tion of mother of pearl and gilt ormolu, and others 
that look like pure gold with paintings of dancing 
nymphs on the headboards. A bedstead of pink 
enamel with silver decorations has dresser and chairs 
to match. The newest mahogany bedsteads are in- 
laid with light-colored woods and mounted ormolu. 


A girl who was determined to get something original, 
hit upon the idea of having several pretty bedroom 
pieces in curly birch, which were dyed a light green 
with a wonderfully pretty effect. With a judicious 
use of green and white enamels she has painted all 
the other furniture to match, and as a tasty cover to 
one of her metamorphosed tables she has a square of 
white felt painted in each corner with stem green 
bow knots edged with gold cord. Over the corner of 
an unframed painting, given her by a friend, she has 
draped a white crepe de chine scarf having narrow 
green ribbons run through the open drawn work. The 
room is cool, fresh, and novel looking.” 

The leading furniture shops in any of our large 
cities show rich and rare specimens of carving, gilt 
and silver trimming, in their choicest bedroom furni- 
ture. Mahogany and satin wood, inlaid with mother 
of pearl; curly birch with artistic paintings on head- 
board and footboard ; bird’s-eye maple in Rococo de- 
signs—these are some of the fashionable things, very 
beautiful to look upon, and representing a good deal 
of money. The use of silver gives wide scope to ar- 
tistic treatment. A New York dealer recently dis- 
played a very choice novelty in this line. It wasa 
single bed, with very heavy framework, and with a 
silver openwork canopy curving forward from the . 
head. This was called a Persian canopy, and could 
be raised or lowered to suit the height of the ceiling, 
or could be removed entirely. It was lined with soft 
blue silk, gathered at the sides and in the middle. 
This lining extended down to the silver work behind 
the pillows. The edge of the canopy was hung with 
blue plush, while the bed itself was dressed all in 
white linen, hand-embroidered with forget-me-nots in 
a delightful shade of blue. The charming nature of 
the effect may be readily imagined. 

There is a wide range of these goods, and inventive 
skill is constantly devising newer and richer things. 
Brass plays an important part, generally in combina- 
tion, and for the latter purpose porcelain, enameled 
iron, and mother of pearl are among the choicest 
decorations. The enameled iron gives a fine effect, 
when judiciously used, it being as black as ebony and 
with a surface like glass. But the matter of bed- 
steads need not be further considered. Few can hope 
to have these very expensive and elaborate articles; 
but a knowledge of their existence may often lead to 
the exercise of a better taste in selecting, decorating 
and treating the more ordinary furniture. And thus 
for their suggestion of beauty, these special articles 
may have a wider place and influence than their 
favored owners dream. 

Now that the old-time bedcord, the abominable 
“slats,” the straw bed and feather bed have largely 
given place to woven wire springs, which are so cheap 
as to come within the reach of every one, and com- 
fortable mattresses, on which one may sleep, surely, 
soundly and healthfully, there is no reason why the 
stiff, harsh and disagreeable in other respects should 
not follow. Indeed, some of the best authorities on 
the subject declare that the better day is dawning, so 
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far as what we might call “the bed sensible” is con- 
cerned. One of the leading furnishing and deco- 
rating journals of this country recently published a 
sound article in this line, in the course of which it 
said, in substance, as follows: 

“As to stiff white bed covers, pillow slips and 
shams, false sheets and valenciennes trimmings, 
monogramed and ruffled fineries, there is a truce. 
They were so slippery, so troublesome, and so false 
withal that the beds that have known them shall know 
them no more forever. They had always to be un- 
pinned and hooked before the sleeper could enter his 
bed, and they were the torment of the housemaid. 
They entailed a degree of washing and ironing that 
was endless, and yet many a young housekeeper 
thought them indispensable. That idea has gone out 
completely. 

“The bed is now made up with its fresh linen 
sheets, its clean blankets and its Marseilles quilt, with 
square or long pillows, as the sleeper fancies, with 
bolster in plain line sheath. Then over the whole is 
thrown a light lace cover lined with liberty silk. This 
may be as expensive or as cheap as the owner wishes. 
Spreads of satin may be used, covered with Chinese 
embroidery or with patchwork designs. One light 
and easily aired drapery succeeds the four or five 
pieces of unmanageable linen. If the bed isa tester, 


and the curtains of silk or chintz, the bed covering 

should match in tint, and in a very pretty bedroom 

the walls should be covered with chintz or silk.” 
The bed tester has become quite an important 


thing since the brass bedsteads came into favor. It 
may be attached either to the bed itself, or to the 
wall. On many accounts, the latter method is better, 
as it leaves the bedstead lighter, and more easy of 
movement; but on the other hand, should there be 
occasion to change the position of the bed in the 
room, it would be a considerable inconvenience to 
have the frame of the tester attached to a position 
from which it was desired totake the bed. A woman 
of ordinary taste car drape a tester very acceptably, 
after the frame has been made and attached to the 
wall by a carpenter. Almost any material which will 
give a good effect as a hanging may be used in drap- 
ing a tester, and the color should be such as to har- 
monize with the plan of the room and the bed. 

As to the clothing to be used upon the bed, common 
sense, the season, and the depth of the purse are all 
factors. The writer believes that a woman should 
cultivate judgment of her own in these matters, and 
that it is a mistake to expect her to follow blindly a 
list of details laid down by some one else, with no 
option of her own, no opportunity for the exercise of 
her individuality and taste. These are things to be 
cultivated, rather than suppressed ; and they may be 
best cultivated by leaving liberty for individuality. 

There is one word of protest, however, which must 
be used in closing this article. Avoid the folding 
bed. Do not tolerate it, unless it is a positive neces- 
sity. Sometimes, where one is forced to the use of a 
single room, and that of narrow dimensions, nothing 


else in the way of a sleeping place can be introduced. 
In that case, the evil must be endured ; but evil it cer- 
tainly is. Not to mention the danger of being shut 
into such a frame and smothered, which has happened 
in numerous instances, the folding bed puts a pre- 
mium on careless habits in regard to the airing and 
ventilation of bed clothing. It is so easy, and so 
much the custom, to gather the bedding into the 
cabinet, early in the morning, close it immediately, 
and leave it closed till bedtime again, that it ought 
to be unnecessary to point out how much of a menace 
to health is thus perpetrated. And a word to the 
wise is said to be sufficient—but is it always true? 
—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


When, deep in the woods where the fern leaves grow, 
Do their pale green fronds uplift ; 

When the fleur-de-lis from the swamp-land low 
Sets her flag of blue adrift; 

When the lilacs nod to the passing breeze 
That the close of May is near, 

And the orchards say to the seeking bees, 

the sweetest time of year; ” 

With reverence due to our soldier dead, 
Toeach silent heart throb true, 

Let the fairest blossoms of spring be spread 
With the red, the white, and the blue. 

O’er each grassy tent where our heroes sleep 
Forgetful of war's alarms ; 

While sentinel watch do the marbles keep 
With never acall to arms. 


But some, whose faces once we knew, 

Long years have lain in rest, 
Where newer hands of kindred strew 

May blossoms o’er each breast. 
Nor grief of mother or of wife, 

Nor sweetheart’s tears of woe 
Could wring an echo from the strife, 
“ Missing” they only know. 

That parting word, the last farewell, 

That kiss the last they knew, 

Vet, where a missing soldier fell 

For our red, white and blue, 


Those precious drops of life-blood shed 
Live on in colors deep ; 

Each rose leaf wears a richer red 
That marks a martyr’s sleep. 


White lilies bloom in clusters sweet 
As incense o’er the spot, 
And, for a dear remembrance meet, 
Shines blue forget-me-not. 
As ne’er before, the flag now waves 
O’er this land from sea to sea; 
Yet, were it not for our soldier graves 
She were but a memory. 
All honor, then, to our heroes dead, 
And to those who are living still; 
Be long the time ere another’s bed 
Is made in the camp on the hil. 
And year by year may the flowers we strew 
Bear witness that peace is ours, 
For never the din of battle knew 
The fragrance of home-wreathed flowers. 


—Cora A. Matson. 
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IN MEMORY. 
Bring ye blossoms of the May, 
For the brave beloved dead ; 
Tender memories rise to-day 
O’er each fallen hero’s bed. 


Wave the starry symbol dear, 
They so loved and died to save, 
O’er their rest ; let memory’s tear 
Consecrate the patriot’s grave. 
Peace, fair child of victory, 
Twines the olive with the palm— 
Wed for them eternally, 
Of their noble wounds the balm. 


’ Thou, their country, proud and free, 
Grateful bow thy star-crowned head; 
They who shaped thy destiny 
Thrill at thy majestic tread! 


Bring ye blossoms of the May, 
Strew each humble soldier’s grave ; 

Liberty shall kneel to-day, 
Honoring the true and brave. 


—Luella Curran. 
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“MADE OVERS” 
As Helps to Present Comfort and Future Independence. 


ERHAPS some of our readers are familiar 

with “H. H.’s” beautiful story called 

“The Naughtiest Day in My Life,” in 

which the heroine and her sister were 

afflicted by the possession of two plaid 

cloaks, which were handed down in the 

family, the quality of them being so excellent that to 

wear them out seemed well-nigh impossible. We go 

on and on with those two in their agonized march up 

the aisle of the church, feeling that the eyes of the 

whole congregation were fixed on the brilliant plaids, 

rendered all the more appallingly conspicuous by the 

prevailing fashion of “solids” in wraps. Many a 

little child has suffered untold mortification from 

being made to wear old things of mothers or aunts, 

which were entirely too good to throw away, while 

the slenderness of the family purse actually forbade 
the purchase of new materials. 

Now, while we all love new, pretty things, and 
many of us look forward to the purchase of a whole 
new outfit as an epoch in our lives, still, it is quite 
possible to utilize old garments and by a little skill, 
time and patience, to render them really quite 
presentable. 

It is the purpose of this sketch to show how this 
can be done, in the hope that some dear little child 
may have its burden not only lifted, but made a joy 
in the bearing. 

Weall know by experience that it is best, if possible, 
to purchase good materials at first, so that if the gar- 
ment must in time become a “made over,” it will 
repay the time and trouble. 

When our means are limited, the thought that we 
can make a presentable appearance with a “revised 
edition” of last year’s garb is quite a comfort, and 
as the garment grows beneath our deft fingers, we 
not only feel grateful to it for “the good it has done,” 


but a sort of attachment for this mute companion 
in our struggles, coupled with a little just pride in our 
own skill and smartness which has achieved such a 
mighty success. 

The garments of gentlemen are more difficult to 
make over than those of ladies, owing to the numer-— 
ous pockets which the tailor thinks necessary, one 
suit often representing twelve or fifteen pockets, 
most of which are cut in the cloth; but when the 
little boy begins to climb, play marbles, etc., a good. 
stout pair of father’s pants is a joy to the mother's. 
heart. It is best to have them ripped up, carefully 
washed and pressed on the right side, if the goods. 
can be turned. A good pattern is the first thing ab- 
solutely essential to success. It is a greatzmistake to 
imagine that a boy does not know when his clothes 
fit well, for many a little man has had his peace of 
mind sorely distraught by the knowledge that his 
pants “bag” at the seat, or look like “high water 
pants ” as the other fellows call the neither long nor 
short ones. 

The present system of “ bought patterns” is a great 
relief to the mother. If she is in doubt about the size, 
she can buy according to his age, and then measure 
the pattern to his ready-made suit, if he is so fortunate 
as to have one to fit. When the pieces are all ready 
the pattern should be laid on, getting new fronts out 
of the old backs, as they will be stronger and better 
suited to the coming wear and tear. If there isa 


thin place where the widest part of the pattern comes. 
(where the legs are joined) it can be cut away, and 


pieced the length way of the goods, and when neatly 
pressed it will never be seen. It is also well to lay 
a ply of the goods across at the knee, and stitch it up 
in the seams. When the knees rub, a few stitches. 
will darn it down and make it last much longer. 
Coats are difficult to manage, unless it is a sack 
coat with “patch pockets;” then a very present- 
able garment can be obtained with lots of mending 
pieces left. 

A certain garment fashioned from a left-over proved 
such a success that it deserves special mention. It 
was once a dress of old-fashioned merino, similar to 
the cashmere of to-day. It had been light, and was 
dyed a dark seal brown, and made up into a very 
antiquated “ quilted skirt.” Being very heavy it was. 
worn very little in its second state, but having been 
wrapped in newspapers, which are a certain protec- 
tion from moths, it looked perfectly fresh after ten 
years’ hiding. One day I took it out of its ancient 
folds, ripped out all the weary quilted stitches, washed 
and ironed it. I then bought a pretty little pattern 
of a double-breasted coat, cut out the seal brown 
goods, lined it and trimmed it with tan braid and 
small brass buttons. The little man who wore it was 
fair, with golden curls, and the effect was lovely; 
while the whole outlay was for the pattern, buttons, 
braid, and time. A little cap was made for him of 
the same material, with a tassel which hung jauntily 
over the side (though often down his back), and so 
the outfit was complete. 
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Diamond dyes are a great help in changing the 
appearance of goods before making over, though one 
should know something about the colors which com- 
bine, or “take well.” ‘A certain lady once had a 
laughable experience which might serve as a warning 
to some one as young as she was then. She was 
making two cloth overcoats for her “little men ;” she 
had enough red flannel to line one, and wished to 
fashion an economical lining for the other, so deter- 
mined to dye some pieces of white flannel which she 
had in the house, and procured a bottle of aniline 
dye for that purpose. After arranging the pan of 
water with the coloring matter properly dissolved, 
she dipped in one piece which came out a gorgeous 
crimson. The next came out lighter, the next still 
lighter, and so on until she had every shade, up to 
light pink. She did not know that the first piece 
absorbs nearly the whole coloring matter, that all 
should be immersed at once. Her husband laughed 
at her unscientific blunder, and advised her to get 
another bottle of dye and begin with the light pieces, 
working back to the dark, which she did and really 
had a very presentable array, besides the experience. 

There is scarcely a limit to the durability of a 
strong well-woven piece of dress goods. A little 
woman of slender purse and abundant patience once 
had a black camel’s-hair dress of excellent quality. 
It had done active duty as a street dress, but being 
soiled it was laid aside. Sheripped it up, had it well 


washed, made it over, but she lacked enough for 
sleeves ; so she made plain coat sleeves of the goods, 


and outside she made leg-o’-mutton sleeves of black 
silk (part of another old dress) and a silk collar to 
match. Next winter the silk was so worn that she 
ripped it all up, made the skirt narrower and secured 
enough for new sleeves; put in new side bodies to 
the basque, bought new buttons, and thus her dress 
was ready for a whole long winter’s wear. 

She generally buys plaids for her girls, as those 
goods can be so easily repaired. When the sleeves 
wear out at the elbows, one can cut the sleeve straight 
across, and piece it above the elbow, making the 
stripes match, pressing it carefully so the offending 
darns and patches are done away with, and a whole 
neat sleeve takes its place. 

Who can estimate the longevity of a good black 
silk dress? It can be ripped up, sponged carefully, 
ironed on the wrong side and made like new; when 
too far gone for outside wear, it makes a good 
foundation for a lace, net, or a grenadine, far prettier 
and more elegant than cheap linings. Lastly, it may 
have a fresh plaiting at the bottom, and serve asa 
petticoat which is fast replacing those dainty white 
creations dear to every feminine heart, but expensive 
and easily soiled. 

Light ribbons can be readily dyed if the material is 
good, and they are useful in many ways. It is wise 
to train our children not to abuse their clothes, as 
there are times in many lives when economy is neces- 
sary, and habits are not suddenly put on, like clothes, 
or so easily cast aside. 


e winter there was a “rage” for “Tam O’Shan- 
ter” caps, and a little girl teased her mother for one, 
until she bought some very heavy black wool and had 
one crocheted. It was never pretty or becoming, and 
was soon laid by, but not lost. One day her mother 
raveled it all out, wound the strong yarn into balls, 
and the grandmother knit it into a good stout pair of 
slippers, black, with a dark red border, cord and tas- 
sels, sewed to some fleece-lined cork soles; so the 
ugly cap became a fireside comfort. 

Blankets and carpets, so necessary to our comfort, 
but such expensive items in one’s household budget, 
merit much care and attention, but they fully repay us 
for both., A most excellent method of utilizing old 
blankets is to have them well washed, buy some pretty 
cretonne and have the blankets laid neatly and 
smoothly between and quilted or tacked ; it makes a 
most delightful comfort, and is less injurious than 
those made of cheap refuse cotton. 

Art squares are very pretty with the stained floor 
oiled or waxed, showing beyond, but if one has an “ all- 
over” carpet, it is capable of many renovations to 
which an art square could never adapt itself. If the 
width in front of the fire is more worn than the rest, 
it can be ripped off and put on the other side of the 
room, or under some furniture. The recess pieces 
will serve for many a repair, and if the figures are 
made to match the mending is scarcely to be seen. 
It is far better to cut a ragged place out and set 
in a piece across the width, matching the pattern 
and joining neatly, for a patch has a poor and 
clumsy look. 

Old velvet, if the quality is good, can be made to 
do lasting service. If it is dampened on the wrong 
side, an iron set up on end, and the back of the velvet 
drawn quickly across, the pile of the velvet (or plush) 
will be raised, and it will look as “good as new.” 

Bonnets and hats, so dear to every woman’s heart, 
deserve a whole chapter, but a few suggestions must 
suffice for the present. It is best in millinery, as in 
everything else, to buy good materials, if possible; 
when bought they should be worn carefully, brushed 
and put away ; not tossed about on the piano or table 
to get the plumes broken, the flowers crushed and 
soiled. It is an excellent plan to rip up a bonnet 
or hat as soon as it is out of season, laying aside any 
jet or other ornaments which can be used again; the 
feathers or birds in a little box with a bit of camphor 
or a moth ball; the ribbons either ironed out or folded 
smoothly, and then they are ready to do duty next 
season, as one’s “ second best.” 

It is impossible to estimate the actual saving of 
money in a large household, which the system of 
“ made overs ” will permit; but it should be a joy to 
every woman whose husband’s resources are limited 
to keep her family comfortable and respectable look- 
ing without “ wasting his substance ” in riotous dress- 
ing. Besides all this, there is the most commendable 
habit of thrift, which once fixed in a household, means 
present comfort and future independence. 

—Sarah Lowndes Peple. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER V. 

SOME NOTES FOR THE MASS OF SHOPPERS—BLAZERS, JACKETS, 
SHIRT WAISTS, ELABORATE WRAPS, FOULARDS, GOWNS, 
CASHMERES, ETC.—FASHION NOTES. 

‘ N spite of the sad presages 
of hard times and the 
shrunken incomes of many 
of the workaday people of 
the land, fashion and the 
gay world are merciless. 
The short social season, 
which closed with Lent, has 
been noteworthy as an ex- 
travagant one. The spring 
season of 1894 promises to 
be one full of change, and 
quite as extravagant. The 

new overskirts are voluminous, and fully satisfy the 
demands of the shopkeepers for fashions that will 
consume a large quantity of material. Necessarily, 
the underskirt is less expansive than formerly. The 
use of the overskirt always necessitates a compara- 
tively scanty underskirt. Grecian styles are para- 
mount, though the irregular drapery known in old 
times as the Greek overskirt has not reappeared. 
Somewhat the same effect is given by an undraped 
skirt, plain on one side but with a cluster of pleats 
on the other. The favorite way of cutting this skirt 
is in a single piece with gored back seam. Such 
a skirt requires an oblong piece, one hundred and 
ten inches in length by forty-five in width, but, as 
there is no material wide enough to cut the skirt 
without a seam, one straight breadth fifty-four inches 
wide is used for the center breadth, and gores, twenty- 
eight inches in width at their widest part, are attached 
by a straight seam. About ten inches extra is 
allowed on the left-hand side of the skirt for pleats. 
Shaped patterns of this skirt are sold by the pattern 
makers. All effort toward crinoline having been 
abandoned, the trend of fashion is entirely toward 
voluminous drapery, and the skirt itself in elabo- 
rate dresses becomes quite a secondary matter, being 
covered by drapery and an overskirt. . It should 
now be remembered that the fashions we are leav- 
ing behind us, the bell skirt and the round waist, 
are among the most graceful as well as most eco- 
nomical that we have ever had. They were a direct 
reaction from the elaboration and extravagance of 
the previous styles. It was possible at one time to 
make a very pretty gown of four and a half yards 
of material for a medium-sized woman, whereas to- 
day, in spite of hard times, we are confronted with 
fashions that require twice as much material. 


“THE INTERESTS OF TRADE.” 


The economical fashions of a year ago were un- 
popular with manufacturers, and, in the interest of 


trade, the purveyors of fashion and the French dress- 
makers have been compelled by the shops to intro- 
duce fashions that consumed more material, and 
consequently, in shop parlance, “ was better for busi- 
ness.” A point always to be noted is that it isthe 
trade of the workaday woman, who buys her own 
material and often makes her own gown, on which 
the great emporiums of business depend for success, 
and not on the trade of the millionaires. If the 
wives of all the millionaires in America were to go 
to Paris or London for their gowns and luxuries, as 
a great many of them do, it would not seriously em- 
barrass American business, but whenever the trade 
of the millions who represent the middle and work- 
ing classes is touched, the effect is felt from San 
Francisco to New York. Unfortunately, these mil- 
lions have nothing to do with dictating fashions, 
though they must follow them or appear owfre in their 
dress, and, as has been frequently demonstrated, it 
requires more expenditure of time and trouble than 
the average woman cares to give, to be independent 
of fashion. It does not pay to hunt about for things 
that are out of date and are not in the shops. It is 
more economical and it saves time and trouble to 
buy from each stock in its season. Therefore, we 
shall most of us wear overskirts, whether we like 
overskirts or not. 


THE BLAZER AND JACKET. 


The favorite negligé costume which will be used 
for traveling and general shopping wear is the blazer 
suit. The advantage of this style of dress is that it 
is suitable alike for young women and matrons, while 
the Eton jacket of last season and the new waiter 
jacket that succeeds the Eton are distinctively girlish 
styles. The favorite materials for blazer suits for 
spring are serge, hopsacking, and mixed homespuns. 
The favorite colors in serge and hopsacking are 
black and dark navy blue. In the mixed homespuns 
there is generally a predominance of dark blue or 
the new Carmelite brown. The blazer suit, like the 
jacket suit, consists of an outside coat and skirt, 
which are worn with a shirt waist of linen or percale. 
For summer, the blazer suit will be made in wide 
repped pigué, white duck, either plain or figured, and 
sometimes in heavy white linen. The tailors are mak- 
ing up, this season, a new material for meg/igé wear, 
which they call flax cloth. This linen cloth is heavy 
enough to be made into jackets and skirts, which are 
finished with strapped seams and without linings. A 
favorite color of this cloth is dull brown, though it is 
imported in a large variety of colors. Sometimes a 
small waistcoat in color is introduced in a blazer 
suit, or there is a very wide belt, which has almost 
the effect of a waistcoat. For everyday, substantial 
wear, a blue serge or hopsacking blazer suit, with 
plain-stitched edges or facings of black moire, is a 
sensible choice. The little bonnet worn with it may 
be of navy blue Milan straw, trimmed with a twist 
and cluster of velvet ribbon, and a few violets or 
blue tips. Or, if the dress is faced with black moire, 
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an all-black hat may be chosen. For young women, 
the English walking hat and the inevitable sailor hat, 
in the new shape with a rather high crown, much 
narrower brim than last season, and a simple band of 
ribbon or velvet, are recommended. 

The new jacket which succeeds the Eton is the 
waiter jacket. This is cut somewhat similar to the 
Eton, but is open in front, being turned back from 
the throat in large revers. The full leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve, finished without a cuff, gives a smart appear- 
ance to this jaunty little coat. 


SHIRT WAISTS. 


The new shirt waists, whether in silk, percale or 
linen, are made with a high yoke back and a loose 
front, with three pleats on each side of the buttons. 
Those in plain flax or linen color, fastened in front 
by three plain gold studs and a collar button, are 
especially popular, with hopsacking and serge suits, 
when worn with a necktie of navy blue, the color of 
the suit. Pale pink or pale blue percale shirt waists 
are also popular, and are liked better than silk, which 
does not launder so well. Apparently few laundresses 
understand how to do,up a percale shirt waist properly. 
The collar and cuffs should be starched as stiffly as 
those of a gentleman’s shirt, while the remainder of 
the waist should be left soft, with only starch enough 
to give it body. Some of the new silk waists are 
made of pongee, a cool, pleasant material for travel- 
ing, but so trying to the complexion that it has never 
been very popular. 


ELABORATE WRAPS. 


All varieties of rich material are used by Worth and 
the Parisian dressmakers for the dainty little wraps, 
which form a part of the elaborate gowns for recep- 
tion and carriage wear. The Bolero jacket is a favor- 
ite shape, and in some of its forms it is quite similar 
to the waiter jacket, but it is always made of velvet 
orsome suchrich material and elaborately trimmed 
with jet. A jaunty little volant or ruffle about four 
inches deep is gathered in at the waist line. There 
are other Bolero jackets of lace, elaborately spangled 
and jetted, and quite similar to the waist worn by the 
Spanish dancer. Sleeveless jackets, which the moth- 
ers of the present generation will remember as being 
worn about twenty-five years ago, are sent over from 
Worth in velvet and Chantilly lace, spangled with jet 
or trimmed with guipure. Such a: garment as this, 
being made in solid black, is a suitable finish to any 
elaborate toilet. 

The cape also retains its popularity as an elaborate 
wrap. The newest French capes reach merely to the 
elbow, and are formed of a succession of frills of lace 
and silk, falling from a high yoke completed by a 
full ruche at the throat. Some of these are in triple 
form. Still others are formed of a ruffle of coarse 
black net, trimmed with four rows of black satin 
ribbon. This deep ruffle is held in accordion pleats 
on a high yoke of jetted silk. The point where the 
net joins the yoke is trimmed with a double ruffle of 


black lace, and a high ruche of black lace completes 
the garment at the throat. Still another cape is 
formed of three ruffles of moire silk, put on very full 
and bordered with ruches of black ostrich feathers 
on the edge. A high ruche of black Bretonne lace 
completes the wrap, and is high enough to frame 
the face. 


FOULARDS, GOWNS, CASHMERES, ETC. 


Economical women will be glad to know that fou- 
lard is to be retained in spite of the fashionable favor 
of taffeta. Not only is it used in combination with 
soft wools of various kinds, but it is the favorite ma- 
terial for combination with crépons. It forms a soft, 
round collar, the full sleeves and the volant of some 
of the newest gowns of crépon. The use of drapery 
renders this soft silk especially available, and it is 
quite likely that the reign of taffeta will be a short 
one, as it is wholly unsuitable for drapery. Cash- 
mere is another material which has been revived and 
lends itself with peculiar grace to drapery. The new 
cashmeres are made up with long English overskirts, 
showing a few inches of the underskirt beneath them 
at the edge, a round waist with a volant of silk and 
large leg-o’-mutton sleeves. The popularity of black 
this season is shown in the revival of the black cash- 
mere and black Henrietta gowns, for wear by ladies 
who are not in mourning. These are also made with 
the long English overskirt, showing a mere glimpse 
of a black silk petticoat, which is sometimes finished 
with a little trimming of gilt or color. The bodice of 
these dresses is a round, pleated waist, with large 
puffed sleeves, surmounted by square epaulets. The 
collar and belt of the dress are black satin ribbons and 
a touch of color or gold is used to brighten the bodice. 
The use of black braid over color is a pretty way of 
brightening these black gowns. Women of conserva- 
tive taste, however, prefer these gowns in solid black 
in combination with black moire without a touch 
of color or tinsel. 

FASHION NOTES. 


Check silks are again revived. 
The present season is notably a bargain season. 


The great mass of shoppers on whom the dry goods 
stores depend are straightened in purse, and prices 
are made to suit their demands. 


The fashion of drapery brings about the return of 
combinations,,so that the best parts of an old silk 
may be combined with the best parts of a half-worn 
wool dress, and form a dainty costume. 


The revival of cashmere will be welcomed by all 
economical women, because there 1s no goods which 
can be so easily cleaned and which wears so well as 
this sterling fabric. Rip it completely, to clean it; 
it cannot be properly cleaned in the garment. Brush 
it thoroughly and remove all spots with benzine or 
naphtha. Wash it thoroughly with white soap, rinse 
it well and press it dry on the wrong side, with a thin 
cotton cloth between the iron and the cloth. © 


—Helena Rowe. 
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ABOUT OHAPERONS. 


American girls, as treated by 
a recent writer, brings out 
some strong points. So long 
as mothers and chaperons 
fail to know the character of 
the young man who is intro- 
duced to their charge, and to 
\ require it to be as good as 
| that of the girl herself, just so 
/ long are they worse than fail- 
ures. The fact remains pat- 
ent, on every side one sees 
it—a girl who errs from pro- 
priety’s line, even if she is not 
actually vicious, must suffer 
for it, often by social ostra- 
cism; but the man of the 
same age may err, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven—may be known to be a victim (?) of vices—and 
yet mothers and chaperons smile upon him if he has 
money or social status or the winning smile, the 
deferential manner of the polished man of the world. 
When the girl’s affections are won, too late they warn 
her and she will not heed. 

It is said, scornfully, that mothers see a possible 
husband in every man who approaches their daugh- 
ters. Surely, if they were true mothers, they would 
with God-given intuition select for mere friends only 
such as they could receive as sons, and thus avoid the 
awful risks, the deadly peril, to which they too often 
expose their innocent darlings. The girls of to-day are 
not, ’tis true, so ignorant (miscalled innocent) as the 
girls of half or even a quarter-century ago, and they 
can do much to bring about the needed changes in 
society. Mammon is too often the deity of mothers 
and daughters, and the greater part of unhappy mar- 
riages are such through disappointment and disagree- 
ments upon the question of money. 

Young men of correct habits who lead busy lives 
to earn a living are seldom popular with women, until 
they have shown themselves successful; then too 
often they are smiled upon and marry helpless girls, 
who prove hindrances instead of helps, and unhap- 
piness is inevitable. Oh, for a baptism of common 
sense ! first in the homes where children can be “ it,” 
and the boy’s “ best girl” his sister or mother, till 
nature and years have matured their minds, so that 
wise opinions, truths and all spiritual seed has taken 
root and grown, bearing fruit of a straightforward 
love of right because it is right and hatred of wrong 
wherever found. 

If our boys could grow to be men with an ambition 
to keep clean, to be able to say to the girl of their 
choice, “I am as good as I believe you to be;” if our 
girls could grow to be women with views of a girl’s 
right to be and do all right things, but first to regard 
God’s ways as best and his laws not to be thwarted 


unpunished ; if parents could remember their own 
youth and endure to admit their failures and realize 
their own responsibility to guide and guard and have 
strength of purpose to act—then indeed would there 
be more happy homes and less “incompatability of 
temper” laid to failure of chaperonage. Two wrongs 
never made a right, and in many instances many 


‘ wrongs are applied in the effort to do right or to set 


right what never ought to have been at all. There is 
a lovely daughter now twenty-two or twenty-four years 
old. When a child she had her lovers, all her school 
life she was attended to school or home, often both, 
by one or another of “the boys,” she attended chil- 
dren’s entertainments and before her graduation was 
a free agent as to her own plans; to-day she has an 
old face, a bored look, as if life was not interesting to 
her. She is supposed to be engaged to a youth living 
out of town, but she is never without an escort and 
her favored partner and escort is a man who has 
always been known to be “ fast.” 

There is another girl who has been “kept back,” 
she “never had any fun,” but has pursued the even 
tenor of her way and found work to do in life. If Mr. 
Right never comes she will not go after him, nor will 
she submit to the embrace, even as a partner in the 
dance, of a man she cannot respect. 

Alas, that the chaperon is only a figurehead! If 
society demands a figurehead it must have one; per- 
haps one in ten does her duty, which is a hard one in 
most cases; the other nine are probably so busy 
enjoying themselves that they lose sight of any duty 
to be done, their presence being all there was in 
the bond. 

There is a disgusting phase of this subject : mothers 
permit, if they do not join in with, a retailing of scan- 
dal and of light talk, and jesting upon the subject of 
matrimony and the possibility of a family or certainty 
of no family, until there is no reserve or regard for 
any sacredness of even common decency, in homes 
where luxury is on every side and one would expect 
to find delicacy and refinement. Young girls acquire 
coarse views of subjects a true mother would bring 
before them in a far different way, teaching God’s 
way and intent and the sacredness of motherhood, 
the awful responsibilities assumed in marriage that 
may not be lightly entered upon or even spoken of. 
True it is, girls may inherit waywardness, from some 
foremother of course, and the most judicious train- 
ing fail to save her from error. How many mothers 
in our very best society employ ignorant, unrefined 
nurses for their children, with whom they spend six 
of the first seven years of their lives! A reform is 
needed just here; no one should ever be the com- 
panion of a child who is not fitted to be the friend 
and companion of its mother. If the nurse or gov- 
erness is treated as unfit for the society of the family, 
what can a mother expect her child to learn from 
them? Does she deliberately elect to have her child 
grow like this companion? Every one knows children 
do imitate the manner and catch opinions of those 
who are about them most. 
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Where children are taught respect for their in- 
structors, and that they are desired to be as gentle and 
unassuming as the person to whom they are confided 
in early life, then some unexplained tastes will disap- 
pear from the make-up of children in wealthy families, 
and mothers will not ask, “ Why are my children 
so naughty ?” If simple obedience is out of fashion in 
the nursery and schoolroom, how can one expect to 
find any sort of submission to the opinions or will of 
one in authority in society ? 

—Rosamond E. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN, 

156. To drive away ants, a chalk line around the 
box to be protected. The line must be on the vessel 
and have no break whatever. 

157. Washing a stone hearth with cold water and 
rubbing with a cloth wet in milk. 

158. Washing ginghams in water thickened with 
flour starch. 

159. In the soaking water for clothes using a little 
turpentine. 

160. Soaking a greasy frying pan in ammonia and 
water. 

161. To purify the air, a box of lime in the pantry. 

162. Cleaning tinware with soda. 

163. For washing silk, using salt water, and iron- 
ing wet. 

164. For cooking fruit or vegetables, only granite- 
ware. 

165. After eating onions, drinking coffee, to re- 
move the odor. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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WHEN THE APPLE TREES BLOOM. 


Across the blue sea of the sky, 
The stately cloud swans float. 

And hark! from yonder elm there comes 
The oriole’s thrilling note. 

Each wandering breeze that kisses us 
Is heavy with perfume, 

And all the world seems fresh from God 
When the Apple trees Bloom. 


The little hills like emeralds 
On earth’s fair bosom set, 

Reflect the azure of the sky 
Where peeps the violet; 

The chestnut lifts its snowy spires 
Ltke tapers in the gloom, 

And life is sweet and Heaven is near 
When the Apple trees Bloom. 


With buttercups the meadows shine, 
And bluets in the grass 
Like happy eyes of children smile 
Upon us as we pass. 
So fair a world, that in our hearts 
There surely is no room 
For aught but pure and loving thoughts 
When the Apple trees Bloom. 
—Helen Standish Perkins. 
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A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF MEAT 
And the Use Which a Housekeeper Made of It. 


max NOWING that there must be 
a) many housekeepers, readers of 
this magazine, who in these 
times of business depression 
have to make one dollar do the 
work that two formerly did, 
some practical suggestions as 
to the uses of the cheaper 
parts of meat, and what one 
housekeeper did with one dol- 
lar’s worth of mutton may not 
be out of place. She bought 
the yearling mutton, as it contains more nutriment 
and is easier of digestion than lamb, and is more 
tender than the older mutton. By buying the fore- 
quarters uncut she obtained them for six cents per 
pound. They weighed seventeen pounds, which 
made the whole cost one dollar and two cents. As 
she has a family of seven, all with good healthy appe- 
tites, she knew it would not be hard to dispose of it, 
if only she did not serve it too many times in the 
same way. 

‘Tuesday the meat was bought. Wednesday morn- 
ing she wiped it all over carefully with a clean cloth 
wet in a cupful of cold water, in which had been 
stirred a tablespoonful of vinegar, as this removes 
the strong taste which is often found in mutton. 
She cut the neck and part of one shoulder into pieces 
the size to serve, trimmed off the superfluous fat, 
and put it into a frying pan; when hot, sliced two 
onions and cooked in the fat until slightly browned, 
removed the onions and put in the meat (which had 
been well dredged with flour) and browned it well 
all over, as this forms a coating on the outside which 
keeps the juices in the meat and gives the stewa 
richer flavor; then removed it toa stewpan, putin the 
onion and covered it with boiling water, covered it 
tight, and placed the kettle where it would only sim- 
mer. Cooked for three hours. One hour before 
serving she pared and sliced six medium-sized pota- 
toes and put them on to cook in boiling salted water ; 
boiled them for fifteen minutes, drained off the 
water, added the potatoes to the meat, also enough 
water to cover the potatoes, and seasoned with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one saltspoonful of pepper. 
She made dumplings of one pint of flour and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt sifted together, moistened with enough cold 
water to make a soft dough, and dropped by spoon- 
fuls into the stew, cooked for fifteen minutes, being 
very careful to have the cover to the kettle fit tight 
and not to remove while cooking. 

Meantime she had removed the bones and trimmed 
off the fat of the other shoulder and leg, wrapped it 
in brown paper and hung it up in an outer shed to 
be used as a roast for the Sunday dinnér, remember- 
ing that allowing it to hang for a few days would 
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make it more tender. She broke the bones into 
small pieces and put them with the trimmings of the 
meat into a soup kettle, covered it with cold water, 
set it on the back of the stove and allowed it to stand 
two hours; then moved it forward on the stove and 
brought it to the boiling point, put in the leg and 
part of the shoulder which was left after cutting off 
the meat for the stew. This was allowed to cook an 
hour and a half, then removed from the soup, which 
was kept at the simmering point for three hours 
longer. She then added a sprig of thyme, summer 
savory and sweet marjoram, one-half of a bay leaf, 
six cloves, four peppercorns, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one tablespoonful each of chopped onion, car- 
rot and turnip and cooked for an hour longer; then 
strained through cheese cloth. This made three 
pints of stock. 

There were two or three pieces of meat left from 
the stew. These were freed from bone, and cut into 
small pieces for a rice-and-meat r¢chauffé for Thurs- 
day morning breakfast. This was made by cooking 
one pint of tomatoes, a slice of onion and four cloves 
together for fifteen minutes and then straining. She 
melted two tablespoonfuls of clarified dripping, 
added two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
of salt and one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
adding these to the strained tomato, then added one 
cupful of cold boiled rice and one cupful of cold 
meat. It was served very hot. 

For dinner, Thursday, a vegetabie soup was served, 
made by boiling one cupful of chopped turnip, carrot 
and onion mixed and boiled in water to cover; when 
soft, one quart of the stock was added, two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cold boiled macaroni, and one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 

For Friday morning breakfast she had meat cups, 
made of one pint of the boiled meat chopped fine, 
with two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs and one 
tablespoonful of butter added to one gill of stock, 
and heated ; she then added the meat, removed from 
the fire and added two eggs well beaten, seasoned 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper and a few drops of onion juice. 
It was cooked in timbale molds, covered with but- 
tered paper, and set in a pan of hot water, placed in 
the oven and cooked from twenty to thirty minutes. 
It was served with béchamel sauce, made with one 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, one-half cup- 
ful each of stock and milk, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and a little pepper. One of the meat cups was 
left, and a little’of the cold boiled meat, which was 
chopped. The cupful of meat was broken into bits, 
a cupful of the sauce was made, the meat was warmed 
up in it, and a hard-boiled egg, chopped and added, 
made a nice relish for lunch on Saturday. 

On Sunday the roast meat was served, which was 
stuffed with a cupful of cracker crumbs moistened 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter and one table- 
spoonful of bot water, seasoned with salt, pepper 
and poultry dressing, then rolled and skewered tight, 
dredged all over with salt, pepper and flour, placed 


in a hot oven, and, when the flour was brown, basted 
every fifteen minutes, and baked for two hours. 

What was left of the roast was made into scalloped 
mutton for Monday morning breakfast. For this she 
removed the fat and skin from the cold roast, cut the 
meat into small, thin slices seasoned with salt and 
pepper, buttered a shallow dish, put in a layer of 
crumbs, then a layer of meat and another of cold 
boiled macaroni, then tomato sauce, next meat, 
macaroni, etc., having on top a thick layer of but- 
tered crumbs, and baked about thirty minutes. 

All the fat which had been trimmed from the meat 
at different times had been tried out. This was 
mixed with the fat from the soup stock and drippings 
from the roast and the fat from two fowls. A cupful 
of cold water was added, and all was placed on the 
stove and allowed to cook until all the water had 
evaporated (which can be easily known by noticing 
when it ceases to boil). Then a potato, which had 
been carefully washed but not pared, was sliced into 
the fat and allowed to cook fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The fat was strained through cheese cloth, and she 
had nearly two pounds of fat which was far better 
for almost any purpose than the same quantity of lard. 
This was what she did with one dollar and two cents’ 
worth of meat. 

—Mary L. Wade. 
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THE RED, AND WHITE, AND BLUE. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Softly sigh the zephyrs 
Along the aisles of May, 
Chanting tender requiems 
About this hallowed day, 
As with ieaves of laurel 
And with sprays of yew 
We fondly twine, in cross and crown, 
The Red, and White, and Blue. 
Here are fragrant roses 
Tinged with ruddy light ; 
Here are drooping lilies 
Clothed in stainless white. 
We'll blend them with these violets 
Pearled with morning dew ; 
Weaving fragant banners of 
The Red, and White, and Blue. 
As we place them reverently 
Where the sleepers lie, 
Hearts give tender tribute 
Of prayer, and tear, and sigh. 
And we slowly leave them, 
Those loyal ones and true, 
Guarded by their colors— 
The Red, and White, and Blue. 
—Claudia Tharin. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 

Nothing is so fatal as indifference. 

Religion develops, but does not create faculties. 

The grander the attempt, the grander the achievement. 

There are a great many sinners in the Church and a 
great many saints in the world. 

—Gail Hamilton. 
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FLOWERS AT FUNERALS. 
ashions and Barbarities. 
sundown, we took our usual 
Memorial Day walk through 
the beautiful, quiet cem- 
etery. Down winding, tree- 
lined avenues, exhaling 
wealth of fragrance from 
flower gifts tenderly drop- 
ped from veteran hands, 
we thoughtfully strolled, till 
we stood before one large 
square, velvety-grassed lot, 
from which rose the mound 
of a newly made grave. 
Some people were miscellaneously grouped beside the 
granite step near unto the entrance. 
“ Aren’t those flowers just lovely !” one enthusiastic 
looker on exclaimed. 
“T never in my life saw so many for one person,” 
another asserted, in an impressed, awe-struck tone. 


“She must have had hosts of friends. This is a. 


large fot, but you can hardly see the grass for those 
flowers.” 

“Yes, she had scores of friends,” responded the 
first speaker. “She was a lovely young woman. 
Why, the whole town is saddened by the sudden, un- 
expected loss. It seems but yesterday, to myself, 
that I saw her married in the old church. Such a 
pretty bride! And he was so proud and happy! 
Now she lies here, and there is the little baby——. 
Oh, it is all so very, very sad!” 

The lady lifted her handkerchief to hereyes. There 
was silence for a moment; our eyes were on that 
freshly turfed mound. 

“ He is about heartbroken! That elegant pillow, 
with ‘ Wife’ on it, is from him, of course. And that 
closed book, marked ‘ Mamma,’ is what they picked 
out appropriate to come from the new baby. Poor 
little girl; she will never know what she has lost! 
Isn’t that splendid? Don’t you call that shattered 
column of lilies sweet? And how fitting! Do you 
catch the idea of that broken wreath with the untied 
white ribbon ends, over there? What? Oh! un- 
doubtedly—the broken circle—I see! Just the right 
thought! What a beautiful sickle of white pinks— 
there, with ‘Mary’ on it! Herfriend Annabel, who 
lives near us, sent that ; I saw it before it was packed ; 
it cost ten dollars. How well those flowers have kept 
in all the heat! Dear, dear, I wonder if any one will 
remember me so extravagantly when I am gone!” 

Annabel’s neighbor moved away with a half-laugh, 
though the tears stood in her eyes. 

“T know what /’// get,” said her friend. “ Nothing 
more elaborate than a bunch of faded lilacs like 
those!” She pointed, somewhat in derision, at a 
solitary bouquet of the common purple lilac lying 
across an unmarked grave opposite. 

I eyed the drooping blossoms a second, sadly, then 
I turned back to those harps,with snapped strings, 


” 


the crescents, stars, anchors, and crosses, piled high 
above the young wife and mother. 

Down in one corner, almost hidden by its more 
showy comrades, was a modest, uncostly violet 
wreath. How many glances had noted that? 

“ Dear,” I said to him who stood, silent, near me, 
“when my time comes, spare me these monstrosities! 
I think I should feel every pressure of those ugly 
wire frames but poorly concealed and, certainly, 
always suggested. Spare me the purple-lettered 
legends of ‘ Wife’ and ‘ At Rest.’ My unquiet spirit 
would rise in very protest, were the weight of such 
remembrance heavy upon me. Flowers? Yes, and 
in abundance, if it please those who love me, but from 
these barbarities of the florist’s skill, these unlovely 
‘set pieces,’ kindly guard my memory! Strange, how 
a fashion like this, violating fundamental principles 
of art and good taste, will run riot among unthink- 
ing people! I do not question the sentiment back of 
the grotesque offerings—it is warm and true, no 
doubt—but its expression lacks fineness.” 

He who had listened smiled in his quiet way. The 
experience of many years had familiarized him with 
my outbursts. 

“You shall have your violets,” he answered. “ And 
your lilacs shall be the kind that will fade,” he added, 
lingering by that grave forgotten but by one. 

—Martha Fairbanks Blarchard. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 


“ What shall I wear? O what shall I wear?” 
Cried Spring in a frightened way, 

“The ground is cold, and the woods are bare, 
And the flowers, oh! where are they ? 

The bluebirds called mea month ago,” 

She sighed with a puzzled air, 

“ But the leaves have scarcely begun to grow, 
And I haven’t a gown to wear! 


“I peeped in the glens as I hastened by, 

To see if the flowers were up; 

But scarcely a blossom could I espy 
Excepting the buttercup. 

Oh, surely Dame Nature is in arrears, 
Her favors to thus withhold.” 

And she swept a shower of pearly tears 
That sank in the fallow mold. 


And swiftly the woodland nooks and bowers 
Put forth their blossoms gay, 

And laden with a million flowers, 
Along came Merry May. 

Her handmaids gown the robeless Spring 
In fabrics of gorgeous hue, 

And ’round her form a mantle fling 
Of violets gemmed with dew. 


They crown her with a garland fair 
Of the scarlet eglantine, 
And braid the strands of her floating hair 
With trailing arbutus vine. 
And charmed with the magic changes wrought, 
Sweet Spring trips upon her way, 
And smiles to know her tears have brought 
The flowers of Merry May. 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


“ Let there be light,” the dear Lord spoke the mandate, 
Ang o’er the midnight world a brightness flew, 
And myriad forms of vegetation shapeless, 
Roused at the touch of sunlight and of dew. 


The dreaming zons clad in cold and darkness 
Rolled slowly backward at the touch divine; 
And Nature hasted with her torpid fingers 
To drape her form with tender fern and vine. 


Deeper and deeper to her frozen bosom 
The searching sunlight stole, with friendly heat ; 
Till all the earth in fragrant life upspringing, 
Scattered its treasures at her head and feet. 


And o’er the ocean dark, and deep, and turbid, 
God breathed a benediction, and the waves 
Uprose in gladness, and the sweet commotion 

Surged to the center of her coral caves. 


And all the day the glad sun shed its sunshine 
In golden glow upon her heaving breast ; 

And all night long the lucent stars in heaven 
Rocked on her billows, ere they sank to rest. 


© Thou who clothed the earth and sea with beauty, 
And set the heaven with constellations bright! 
Speak to the dreaming soul in doubt and darkness, 
The thrilling words awake: “ Let there be light.” 
—E. G. H. 
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WINGED HOUSEHOLD SCAVENGERS. 
With No Friends, but Many Enemies. 

—5 HERE do all the flies come from? Some 
unusually warm day the last of February 
(here at the North) when the sun shines 
warm on the window, one may chance to 
see a full-grown fly trying to walk up a 
pane of glass and softly buzzing to himself, trying to 
get the kinks out of his curious legs that have been 
doubled up since fall, and tumbling down again and 
again in the effort. But he is not easily discouraged, 
and after awhile gets his legs straightened, then tries 
his wings to see if they are all right, concludes they 
are, and begins to look about him to see what he can 
do next. 

Where has he been all winter? This question has 
been often asked, but seldom answered. Many 
people think that flies die in the fall, and that is the 
end of them. So they do, but enough are left to start 
a lively generation when spring comes. They un- 
doubtedly seek warm sheltered places to hide in until 
spring, around chimneys, in warm closets, and other 
places. 

It is known where one spent the winter last year, 
for he was found one cold, blustering day in March, 
in a box of velvet pieces, put away the fall before. 
He probably slipped in when the box was open, 
thinking it would be a comfortable place in which to 
spend the winter. And there he was, full grown, and 
plump, and quite cross at being disturbed in the mid- 
dle of his nap—at least that was the interpretation 
put upon the buzzing he made. 

One day in early spring, before the snow was gone, 


while calling on a lady, and sitting in her pleas- 
ant sunny room, two flies were noticed on the window, 
trying to make believe it was spring, by spreading 
out their wings in the warm sunshine and buzzing as 
if their voices were yet a little husky from long disuse. 
I spoke of them, when my friend said, “I noticed 
them on the window and I was so glad to see any- 
thing that had life—after this long dreary winter— 
that I have been feeding them with sugar that they 
might light and stay to remind me that spring was 
coming sometime.” When reminded that she was not 
“entertaining angels unawares,” but rather enemies, 
that later on she would wish most heartily to be rid 
of, she changed her mind, concluded she had better 
cremate the flies—and wait for spring. A pair of 
lively flies, if undisturbed, can raise progeny enough 
in a few weeks to disturb the peace of a large family 
for months —to say nothing worse of them. 

A fly is a curious insect. Seen wholly or in part 
under a magnifying glass, he becomes wonderful, 
from his head, with eyes that cover all points of the 
compass at the same time, to his gauzy wings and 
agile feet with which he performs such acrobatic feats 
as man with all his wonderful faculties of brain and 
body “cannot hold a candle to.” Such feats as 
standing on the ceiling for hours, and letting all the 
blood rush to his brains (if he has any), balancing 
himself on the tip of one’s nose, or ear, and repeating 
it for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time after 
being persistently driven off as many times; keeping 
his balance on the slippery cranium of the bald- 
headed man, with the thermometer among the nine- 
ties, when everything else has dropped but the 
mercury,—and many other feats whereof time would 
fail to tell. 

Everybody thinks flies are a nuisance. They have 
no friends, many enemies—yet they manage to have 
their own way and enjoy themselves at the same time. 
You have often noticed flies brushing their wings 
with their feet, then rubbing their legs together. A 
physician writing sometime ago in the Christian 
Union on the subject of “ Flies” said that “ when a 
fly is doing this he is cleaning off the germs or motes 
that get entangled in his legs and wings They are 
produced by microscopic plants, closely allied to the 
mold which grows on damp walls, only very much 
smaller. If we examine the stomach of a fly witha 
microscope, we shall find that it contains hundreds of 
these very same motes, many of which science has 
discovered to be living organisms, called germs. 
These germs are known to be an active cause of 
many diseases, such as diphtheria, typhoid fever, yel- 
iow fever, cholera, and bowel complaints. These 
germs are the product of animal and vegetable decom- 
position. They thrive and breed in countless num- 
bers wherever animal or vegetable matter is allowed 
to decompose. See the fly hovering over the swill- 
pail where house slops have been emptied. He is 
after his breakfast, catching myriads of germs among 
the microscopic spines and feathers which cover his 
wings and body. Presently he alights on the kitchen 
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‘table, perhaps on.a loaf of bread, and feasts him- 
‘self on the toothsome germs you have been raising 
for him.” 

Here is where the fly as a scavenger comes in. If 
he would only stick to the business, we would find 
no fault, but praise him for his good work. But he 
does not discriminate, it appears, and so it is really 
dangerous, as well as disgusting to have him light on 
our food atter he has been acting as scavenger in 
such filthy places. We can see the necessity (from 
the foregoing) of at least keeping our food away from 
the flies. 

At a meeting of the Pan-American Congress at 
Washington, D. C., in September, 1893, Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, of New York city: board of health, said: “I 
am cordially in favor of stopping immigration from 
infected ports. I do not believe it possible to main- 
tain a successful cholera quarantine. I deem the 
common house fly an active agent in spreading the 
disease. Between the arrival of an infected ship at a 
port and the appearance of the disease, a single day 
may suffice.” Flies are fond of traveling, especially 
on cattle cars. They don’t object to first-class cars 
either, and manage to go on a free pass. 

It seems that, although the fly eats many noxious 
germs, at last a germ or fungus eats or destroys 
him. We often see in the latter part of summer 
dead flies on the window or wall, attached by a 
white webby fungus. This disease has been found 
to depend on the ravages of one of the lowest 
forms of fungus growths, resembling those seem on 
bread and sour paste. This fungus is known as 
Botrytis dassiana. 

Then there is a parasite that doesn’t wait until the 
fly is dead, but takes him when he is plump and juicy. 
‘The state entomologist of New York had some spec- 
imens sent tohim. Hesays: “It is not uncommon 
to find half a dozen on a single fly. They are exceed- 
ingly small, being no longer than the puncture of a 
piece of paper by a small pin point, yet they are 
readily seen because of their light vermilion color. 
The favorite spot is on the body of the fly underneath 
the bases of the wings. The parasite is a mite, of 
the growth known as ‘harvest mites,’ bearing the 
scientific name of Zrombidium muscarum, and is 
similar to another species that attacks flies in Europe. 
The mite does not multiply, unfortunately, with suf- 
ficient rapidity to do much toward the reduction of 
the number of house flies.” 

The name of this mite ought to be sufficient to 
scare the fly to death without anything else. How 
would it do for some Yankee to raise a colony of 
these long-named mites (they ought to be mightier) 
and let them loose on the fly? It is about fifteen 
years since I sawthe first one of these parasites. My 
attention was called to the clumsy actions of a fly on 
the window. He seemed to be trying to fly but kept 
tumbling down. My curiosity was aroused ; I looked 
through the magnifying glass and was astonished at 
the revelation. There were five of the parasites hold- 
ing on for dear life. Their almost transparent bodies 


were of the most intense vermilion color. I was 
ignorant of the name of “ my find,” and did not learn 
it until sometime after this. I was on the lookout 
after this and have since seen them many times. 
Last summer I found several; one fly had seven 
of them. 

It seems highly important that every housekeeper 
should realize the necessity of keeping flies out of 
their homes. To say nothing of the work they make, 
soiling windows, paint, and pictures, our very choicest 
of things, to say nothing of their annoyance in buz- 
zing and lighting on our persons—they are positively 
dangerous to have around. Perhaps it is slangy—but 
every housekeeper ought to be able to say, “there 
are no flies on us.” 

Be up and doing. Be alert. Begin the campaign 
early in the season. Proclaim war on every strag- 
glerthat appears. Don’ttemptthemtocome. Starve 
them out. See to it that the table is cleared off the 
moment the family are done eating. If the meal has 
to wait for a late comer, cover the table with a square 
of cheese cloth. Leave no crumbs on the floor. Put 
cooking dishes into soak as soon as through with; it 
keeps the flies out and helps the dishes. Don’t let 
the children scatter crumbs when they eat lunch. A 
few crumbs make a square meal for many flies. Put 
the garbage pail as far away from the back door as 
possible. Put as little into it as possible. Burn 
or bury all you can. Set an old colander in the 
sink, put in it all the accumulating parings of vege- 
tables, orange and lemon peels, eggshells, and let 
them drain and partly dry. Open the dampers of 
the range and burn part atatime. If abit of sugar 
or molasses is spilled, wipe it up quickly. Don’t let 
the flies know of it. If one knows he will fly and tell 
all the rest. Putin the screens early, and don’t forget 
the back door. 

And finally, if any chance to get in now and then, 
make a business of killing them. Close doors, blinds 
and windows, all but one, leave the blind open, 
curtain up, window closed. See how quickly the flies 
seek the light. Take a towel doubled in the hand 
and go after them. Leave not one to tell the tale. 
If there are many in the room, another way is to leave 
the window open. Cut a newspaper into strips, leav- 
ing a bit to double and tack on a stick. With one of 
these in each hand, gently persuade the flies out of 
the window. Flies do not like newspapers, they make 
too much noise. 

Don’t let the children see you kill flies. You have 
taught them to be kind to all of God’s creatures, and 
they cannot discriminate between noxious and harm- 
less things. So do your fly killing in private. And 
don’t let them see you commit slow murder by put- 
ting sticky fly paper all around and letting it lie for 
hours and days maybe, while the flies slowly starve 
to death. If you must put anything out of the way, do 
it quickly, quietly and privately. And don’t leave the 
sticky fly paper where the family cat can sit down on 
it. Ifyou do, you may think she is going crazy. 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 
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AMATEUR NURSING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Part I. 
_ For Those who Cannot Afford a Trained Nurse. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GENERAL TREATMENT—PLAIN AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE RECIPES FOR Foop AND DRINK—NECESSITIES, COMFORTS 
AND LUXURIES FOR THE SICK ROOM—SEASONABLE MEDICINES 
AND REMEDIES, WITH A FEW WorDS OF COUNSEL TO THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 


N these days of trained nurses 
(and they are a great institu- 
tion, “God bless them ”’) it 
seems out of place and al- 
most unnecessary to write 
anything regarding the care 
of the sick; yet there is a 
large class of people who still 
“do their own nursing,” and 
among them not a few young 
girls upon whom devolve the 
duty of caring for invalid par- 
ents, or by the loss of parents 
the care of the little ones has 
fallen to their lot, and they 

are stranded as it were; they have always had some 

one to “stand at the helm,” and until now have them- 
selves been tenderly cared for. This article is for those, 
who, inexperienced as they may be, cannot afford the 
luxury of “a trained nurse,” however desirable. 

In caring for the sick, try to bear in mind any rea- 
sonable wish expressed by them, from time to time, 


and as far as practicable carry it out; at the same 
time do not burden them with unnecessary questions, 
it only wearies them, particularly about their diet. 
They will very often tell you, “Oh! I don’t care about 
anything, I am not hungry; it don’t seem asif I could 


” 


eat a thing;” whereas, if a tempting, well-prepared 
dish, just enough in quantity, is quietly placed before 
them, they will partake of it with a relish. 

Use the best of materials in the preparation of food 
for the sick; it is no more expensive in the end, be- 
cause less likely to have to be thrown away. Have 
those dishes which should be hot really so, and not 
just warm; those which should be cold, like jellies, 
lemonade, blancmange, etc., should be thoroughly 
chilled. There is nothing more nauseating to an in- 
valid than a lukewarm dish of any kind. . The taste 
of a patient will soon be learned, so at first it is safer 
to err on the side of having them too hot, or too cold. 

Always aim to have the meals “on time.” If you 
only realized how very long the time seems to the 
invalid while waiting for food or drink; the faint- 
ness, or thirst, sometimes amounts to actual suffering, 
from weakness or nervousness. 

A case of measles came under observation where, 
after a prolonged fast, the patient having lived on 
milk and nauseating warm drinks, the physician 
ordered, in the presence of the patient, some gruel. 
The materials had to be ordered from the store, then 
prepared, and a full hour passed before the gruel was 
forthcoming. In the meantime the invalid actually 
cried from hunger. It is necessary to have “on hand ” 


a good supply of groceries, both on account of the in-- 
valid and to save one’s own time and patience. 

Do not make large quantities of anything, often- 
times only a spoonful or two will be used; then the 
invalid’s portion as well as the over supply will have 
to be thrown away, for the strong and well members. 
of the family do not want “sick-room cookery.” 

Vary the diet from day to day, as much as possible, 
lest the sick person tire of the same thing. How 
often we hear a remark similar to this: “Oh, how 
tired I am of milk toast! I never want to see any 
more as long as I live!” Of course there are cases. 
where the diet is limited; then there is no help for 
it, only to carry out the doctor’s orders. 

It will fall to the lot of some to have a “cranky” 
patient to care for, who declares that “ the doctors are 
all a set of fools, and don’t know any more about 
doctoring than Ido.” Taking matters into their own 
hands, they may demand a dinner of roast pork, 
corned beef and other indigestible fare, declaring that 
“it will not hurt me one bit.” If in despair in view of 
their superior age and wisdom, as against your own 
youth and inexperience, use all possible tact and 
decision, and a little coaxing. Perhaps some kind 
neighbor can be engaged to cook the invalid’s dinner 
for a change, and would consider it a privilege to do 
so, both as a favor to yourself and the invalid. 

Try to have on hand, or at least in mind, a few little 
surprises, in case of an emergency like the above, as 
well as any others liable to occur. 

In preparing any drink or anything where oranges 
or lemons are used, be very careful not to get into the 
preparation any of the oil from the peel, as it is con- 
sidered by the physicians quite injurious to the sick. 

It may not be amiss to mention a few articles of 
food considered indigestible, and first on the list 
comes pork, which includes bacon, sausages, ham, 
etc.; then veal, even chicken in some cases is not 
allowable; pastry, fried meats, doughnuts, baked 
beans, rich desserts and sauces, Indian meal in va- 
rious forms, fried eggs, and any highly seasoned 
meats and soups also come in the list. 

On the other hand, rare beefsteak and roast beef, a 
lamb or mutton chop carefully broiled, chicken broth, 
and if relished, a little broiled tripe, oysters and clams, 
made into broth, and many kinds of game and some 
kinds of fish make a pleasing variety of allowable foods. 

After all, “‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s. 
poison,” and we shall learn much from experience. 
In the position of “ amateur nurse” one will need to 
exercise a great amount of judgment, patience, care 
and all the “Christian graces” will be called into 
play, as well as strength and nerve force. Who can 
say the position of a nurse, whether “trained” or 
“amateur,” is not a noble one? 

There is one more rule to be given before our talk 
is finished for this time. There is a good old rule 
laid down in the game of whist, which says, “ When 
inedoubt, lead trumps ;” so to all “amateur nurses,” 
“when in doubt consult the doctor.” 

—M. E. W. 
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SUMMER BOARD AND BOARDERS. 

“A Good Table Often Covers a Multitude of Sins.” 
ANTED, plain country board,” with 
the size of the family specified, is 
the modest advertisement that 
greets our eyes from the newspaper 
columns on the approach of sum- 
mer. Onesometimes wonders why 
this advertisement should appear 
at all, when a large space in the 
same paper sets forth the fact that 
in country places near and far, city 
boarders are wanted. Why not 
choose from the embarrassment of 
riches already offered? Positive and negative charms 
of locality, delightfully blended with creature com- 
forts, are here tendered at prices to suit a variety of 
pocketbooks ; yet, rejecting these, correspondence is 
invited with the hope that some Acadia, hitherto un- 
known, will be opened up,—a spot where the combined 
advantages of every other spot will be placed at our 
disposal on satisfactory terms. Who shall say that 
the family is unreasonable in its desires? Father de- 
clares he doesn’t care where he goes provided it is 
within the distance compatible with his business. 
Mother is willing to go “ anywhere,” where the chil- 
dren can have plenty of milk, and run wild. Young 
lady daughter wants a place where the surroundings 
will harmonize with her toilets, and big brother goes 
in for some spot where good fishing will furnish him 
sport for the summer. Collectively, the family de- 
sires a well-spread table, hair mattresses, cool rooms, 
plenty of shade, no flies or mosquitoes, and, in fact, 
the host of simple little things that stand for “ plain 
country board.” 

Now, these demands are not unreasonable in them- 
selves ; but it will readily be seen, with a little reflec- 
tion, that all of these things are not likely to be met 
with in the average country village, or its outlying 
farmhouses. In fact, these combined desires are not 
always perfectly met at home; and it is in this aspect 
that the demands take on the color of unreason. 
Where the individual boarder seems to understand 
that the place of his sojourn is but a temporary abode, 
accommodating self to existing conditions, the family 
often makes the mistake of regarding it in the light 
of a home for the time being; and in the nature of 
the case it falls below this standard. Coming home 
at the close of the summer with evidences of health 
that makes the stay-at-homes envious, one is quite 
likely to hear a tale of small grievances and priva- 
tions, calculated to banish envy. 

On the other hand, the temptation to make money 
by taking boarders for the summer cannot be resisted 
by many who have very vague ideas concerning the 
requirements of city people seeking board ; and more 
than one well-meaning woman has bought a set of 
croquet and hired a piano, with the firm conviction 
that now she is fully equipped for battle. Understand- 
ing that city people need to be amused, she meets 


this want to the best of her ability, and is totally 
ignorant, until too late, that corn-husk beds “.are not 
good enough for stuck-up boarders.” 

There are mutual surprises lying all along the path 
of the boarder and the one who boards them; sur- 
prises, not perhaps as loudly expressed as some six- 
year-old innocent’s open declaration that country milk 
doesn’t taste as nice as Mr. Milkman’s at home; but 
the revelations are quite as great. When we take into 
consideration the thousand and one different house- 
hold manners and customs, it is not at all certain that 
our own particular little ways will be met; and the 
“troublesome boarders ” are the unwise beings who 
insist on these things. 

Good cooking and a bountiful table cover a multi- 
tude of other deficiencies in the eyes of boarders. 
The most appalling discovery made, after delivering 
myself to be cared for at a farmhouse for five or six 
weeks, was that my boarding house mistress did not 
know how to cook! This fact seemed to be all the 
more outrageous because of the preconceived idea en- 
tertained by me that all country people must be good 
cooks ; anideashared by many other people. “Good 
country cooking,” and “old-fashioned country cook- 
ing,” are terms calculated to deceive, as universally 
applied ; for on a farm whose products were abundant, 
everything came to the table utterly spoiled. Sour 
bread and water-soaked potatoes were the rule in that 
house; cucumbers swimming in strong vinegar were 
offered at each meal ; in fact, every vegetable was so 
miserably prepared as to be almost uneatable, and the 
expression “ starving in the midst of plenty,” always 
carries me back to that old stone farmhouse, whose 
spacious proportions and beautiful surroundings made 
it seem, to the uninitiated, a delightful boarding place. 

As has already been said, a good table covers a 
multitude of sins; in short, its failure is the unpardon- 
able sin, and is an effectual bar to future success in 
keeping boarders. Variety, quantity, and quality, are 
terms which should be well studied by those who offer 
“the comforts of a home” to whosoever desires dur- 
ing the summer months. Variety and quantity may 
differ, being gauged by varied conditions,—but the 
quality of the food must stand three unalterable tests : 
well chosen, well cooked and well served. 

It must be admitted that boarders—many of them— 
have a Aadit of grumbling ; and at the end of the sum- 
mer, many tired women, who have toiled early and late 
to make a little money, will have a poor opinion of the 
human race ; but if she is a good cook, the grumbles 
will take a subdued form which she can accept as a 
matter of course, instead of being made to smart 
under loud complainings which are the just due of 
the incompetent cook. 

If these words will induce any dweller in the coun- 
try who contemplates taking boarders this summer, 
not to rely too confidingly upon the entrancing views 
from her windows, but to concentrate more intelli- 
gence upon her kitchen stove, some one may rise up 
in the future and call me “blessed.” 

—Ella Lyle. 
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VEGETABLES. 
Some New and Appetizing Ways of Usmg Them. 

INE need not be a vegetarian 
to be a believer in the free 
use of vegetables, but as with 
meats there is the routine of 
fry, roast, boil and broil, with 
cooking vegetables there is 
too little variety. She who 
never cooks an article of diet 
only after the same unvarying 
fashion is not she who looks 
well to the ways of her house- 
hold, but her family, instead 

of calling her blessed, say, ‘“‘ Dear me! Can’t you get 
anything but these everlasting same things to eat? 
Give us something new.” It is tofurnish “something 
new,” something which may tempt the delicate ap- 
petite while it satisfies the robust, that these recipes 
are written. 

Beets may be served otherwise than pickled. They 
are nice if cut in thin slices and buttered, to be served 
warm. Occasionally chop them fine and pour over 
them a spoonful of melted butter and a sprinkling of 
pepper. Serve hot. Cold beets are delicious made 
into a salad with mayonnaise dressing; or they may 
be combined with onion and cold potato, dressed 
with mayonnaise, and in this way form a desirable 
supper dish. 

Cabbage as usually cooked is too heavy for any 
ordinary stomach to digest. Try steaming it until 
soft, and then serve it by pouring around it a white 
sauce. Make the sauce by melting a spoonful of 
butter, stirring smoothly into this the same measure 
of flour. Pour into the mixture one pint of milk and 
boil until thick. Season with salt. This is almost as 
dainty a dish as caulifiower. 

Scalloped cabbage deserves a place on the family 
menu. Boil ahead of cabbage, washed, and chopped, 
in salt water, for twenty minutes. Drain ina colander, 
place in baking dish and pour over it a sauce made 
asfollows: Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter and stir 
into it four level tablespoonfuls of flour, blending them 
together, and add one quart of milk. Stir constantly 
until it boils, then add six hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Sprinkle with bread crumbs moistened with melted 
butter, and bake in a quick oven fifteen minutes. 

Vary the usual preparation of squash by adding to 
the mashed squash an egg well beaten and a cupful of 
miik, stirring together. This is a good way to warm 
up the squash from yesterday’s dinner. It is a very 
easy matter to make this mixture into a squash omelet 
and that is worth trying. If there is a cupful of 
squash, allow a scant cupful of milk and two eggs. 
Turn into a well-buttered pan. The mixture will heat 
in three minutes, then fold and serve at once. 

Parsnips deserve a more favored place than belongs 
to them in the family diet. They rank as plebians, 
but have quite as many good points as plebians often 


do. Parsnips in batter areexcellent. Cook the pars- 
nips until soft. Cut lengthwise in narrow strips, and dip 
each strip in a batter made like fritter batter. This 
is so common a bit of cooking that I omit directions 
for it. Fry until brown in smoking hot fat, having as 
much fat as for frying doughnuts. 

Parsnip cakes made by forming mashed parsnips 
into small cakes, browning on each side in butter, are 
a change which has only to be tried to be liked. 

Parsnip stew is not a new dish, but it is so old that 
it may be new to many. Boil three lean slices of salt 
pork one and a half hours ; scrape five large parsnips, 
cut in slices, add to the pork, boil one-half hour ; add 
half as much potato sliced thin, as parsnip. Boil all 
together until potatoes are soft. There should be 
about a cupful of liquid in the stew when ready to 
serve. No exact measure of water can be given be- 
cause it boils away so much faster some days than 
others. Begin with two quarts of cold water and add 
more warm if it becomes necessary. 

Very few persons think of serving celery save in 
the natural state, but celery should be served in other 
forms. From the stalks and leaves which are not de- 
sirable for serving raw, a cream-of-celery soup may be 
prepared. Any cookbook will give directions, though 
it will not say it may be made from these pieces ; but 
itcan, as experience has taught me. 

Celery-in-cream sauce, as directed for cabbage, is a 
dish fit for an epicure. Prepare it in the same way. 

Scalloped celery also is very good. Put a layer in 


a shallow baking dish and cover with cream sauce. 
Sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs and bake quickly. 

Try asparagus served in this fashion. The celery 
and the asparagus must be boiled until tender before 


being put with the cream sauce. That is not for cook- 


ing, but for heating. 
Fried Celery. 

Boil a head of celery until tender. Cut it into pieces 
season with parsley, pepperand salt. Soak in lemon juice 
half an hour. Dip each piece in batter and fry a light 
brown. 

Celery Mayonnaise. 

Shred the celery. Put into a salad bowl and dress with 
plain salad dressing of oil, vinegar and mustard. Drain 
off as much of this dressing as possible, and then cover the 
celery with a mayonnaise sauce made as follows : Two eggs, 
one-half teaspoonful of raw mustard scarcely blended with 
vinegar. Mix with oil, drop by drop, thoroughly. Use 
plenty of oil till the mixture is hard enough to be cut with 
a knife. Add yolks of two eggs stiffly beaten. Mix all 
together, and add half a teaspoonful of salt and the juice 
of one lemon. Keep on ice until time to serve. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes. 

Take two cupfuls of boiled mashed potatoes. Beat 
light the yolks of two eggs, add to the potato with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, a bit of butter, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a grated nutmeg and a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley. Mix, and putin asaucepan. Stir over 
the fire until it leaves the sides of the pan; take from 
the fire, cool, and form into rolls three inches long and one 
in diameter. Dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and fry 
in hot fat. Squash can be used instead of sweet potatoes, 
adding another egg to the recipe. 
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Here are five ways of cooking turnips, and each is 
good for a change from the mashed turnips usuaily 
seen on the table. 

Turnip Slaw. 

Pare and slice two medium turnips. Leave them stand- 
ing in cold water over night. Drain and chop very fine. 
Dress with salt, pepper and vinegar, adding oil if it is liked. 
Stuffed Turnips. 

Peel and boil in sligntly salted water until half done. 
Take them out, slice off a bit from the bottom to make 
them stand firmly. Cutaslice from the top. Scoop out 
the middle, and fill with a stuffing of minced meat (veal if 
possible), onion and parsley, and mushrooms if they can 
be had. Tie the slice onto the top. Place the turnips 
in a saucepan, pour over them some boiling gravy or stock, 
add a bit of butter, season with salt and pepper. Simmer 
gently unti] tender. Arrange in a deep dish; thicken the 
sauce with the yolk of an egg, pour over the turnips and 
serve hot. 

Creamed Turnips. 

Pare the turnips and cut in very narrow strips. Boil 
these half an hour in salted water. Drain them, place in 
a dish and cover with cream sauce, directions for which 
were given above. 

Escaloped Turnips. 

Pare, slice and boil in salted water until tender. Drain, 
and put in baking dish suitable to send to table. Cover 
with cream sauce. Dust thickly with buttered bread 
crumbs. Brown in quick oven. 

German Turnips. 

Two cupfuls of dice made from turnips and par- 
boiled until partly tender. Then after draining, cook these 
dice slowly in three cupfuls of hot stock of any kind 
which has been flavored. There should be just enough 
left when the turnips are done to moisten them. 

Escaloped onions are delicious. Cook them just 
as directed for the turnips. 

Remember in cooking these that three-fourths the 
excellence of anything lies in the cooking, not in the 
preparation of food. There is nothing mentioned 
here which may not be prepared by the plainest of 
plain cooks who cares enough for her work to put a 
little thought into it. Good cooking is the basis of 
good thinking. Who ever lived on “ soggy” vegeta- 
bles, illy cooked meats, muddy coffee and sour bread, 
and lived to preach or to feel the gospel of light 
and love? Only well-fed individuals think healthy 
thoughts ; therefore, O cooks, it behooves you to feed 
well those who belong to you. Well does not mean 
richly, but thoroughly cooked in a sensible manner. 

—Dora M. Morrell. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN THE KITCHEN. 

Use good soap in the kitchen, as it saves the hands. 

Rub the teakettle with kerosene, and polish with a dry 
flannel cloth. 

Cold sliced potatoes fry and taste better by sprinkling 
a teaspoonful of flour over them while frying. 

A box of powdered borax should always be kept on the 
sink shelf. A little added to the water in which dish tow- 
els are washed will help much to keep them clean, and at 
the same time keep one’s hands soft and smooth. 
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THE SHOE BAG. 
“A Place for Every Shoe, and Every Shoe in its Place.” 
SPICY magazine article, entitled 
“Skeletons in Closets,” enters 
complaint against the omnipresent 
shoe bag; protesting against “ wall 
pockets nailed inside closet doors, 
for holding boots and shoes,” say- 
ing, “It is the worst possible plan 
yet devised for keeping them,” and 
inviting suggestions for something 
better in its place. An old house- 
keeper of over thirty years’ experi- 
ence, with whom the shoe bag has 
been a sine gua non, proving not only a great con- 
venience but a household necessity, cannot agree with 
the writer that “it is the worst possible plan yet 
devised for the purpose,” and has serious doubts that 
anything better can be designed to take its place. 

A brief glance at former ways and means, with the 
“pros and cons” regarding the present, may aid in 
the solution of the vexed question whether “the 
former days were better than these. 

Would the too prevalent custom of some years since, 
within the memory of every old housekeeper, when 
much of the valuable time of the patient (or impa- 
tient) housekeeper was spent in rescuing the family 
shoes from storage under beds, sofas and chairs, 
behind stoves, or in obscure corners to consign them 
to the floor of the already burdened press, be prefer- 
able? In those days there seemed to be no place for 
shoes, and hence, while always in the way, they were 
never to be found when wanted. Then some neat 
woman intent on a remedy devised the shoe box, per- 
haps covered with chintz, carpeting. silk patchwork 
or embroidery, to simulate an ottoman. This was a 
decided improvement, but like most other sublunary 
things was found to have its defects. The shoes 
were thrown in without order or arrangement, and it 
was often necessary to remove the entire contents to 
find a particular shoe. Then too often its contents, 
heterogeneous as they were apt to be, were left ex- 
posed to the gaze of the curious visitor or gossiping 
neighbor, because the thoughtless children or the 
busy man of the house, it may be, would always leave 
it open when it should be closed. 

Then the barrel chair was invented with a movable 
seat, the space under it being utilized by pockets on 
the sides to hold the troublesome footgear. This, 
too, had its inconveniences, to say the least. ‘The 
seat, as in the case of the box, was liable to be left 
open, or, just when the shoes were wanted in the 
greatest hurry, was almost sure to be occupied, per- 
haps by a visitor or the mother with her lap full of 
work. The difficulty of cleaning the pockets also 
added to its inconvenience and led to its disuse. 

Now came the shoe bag; at first an ordinary square 
bag, gathered in at the bottom, with pockets around 
it for holding shoes, the inner receptacle being 
designed for stockings. This, too, was found unsuit- 
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able. There never seemed to be any good place to 
hang it. It was so bulky, it took room needed in 
presses for other things, and the string was always 
getting broken or twisted around so that the pair of 
shoes you wanted were on the side farthest from you, 
perhaps concealed by clothing hanging next to them ; 
and it was far from being an ornament to any room. 
For one of these shoe bags a special press was needed, 
and it was much easier to throw the worn shoes on 
the floor in desperation than to replace them in the 
ever-collapsed pockets—an exercise requiring both 
time and patience. 

Then some good, careful housekeeper, blessings on 
her head, invented the shoe bag for the inside of the 
door hitherto unutilized. The evidence of its success 
is seen in its widespread use, in all classes of homes, 
in. camp and on shipboard. Wherever order with 
economy of space is desirable it finds its place, meet- 
ing a long-felt want. 

Its enemy says: “ These shoe bags should be called 
dirt pockets.” That depends! They may be, but 
not necessarily. A dirty shoe or muddy rubber should 
never be placed in a shoe bag. The mud should 
always be dried and cleaned off before putting away. 
No lady would think for a moment of putting her 
soiled handkerchiefs, table linen or underclothing in 
her bureau drawers with dainty laces and lingerie ; 
as well put the kitchen ironware in the china closet. 

A shoe bag should always be made of washable 
material—chintz, cretonne, ticking, jean or denim— 
without ornamentation, saving perhaps a binding of 
braid to give strength and form; and should never 
be nailed to the door. Small brass rings should be 
sewed strongly on the upper edge between the pockets 
and at each corner, to suspend it from nails, or, better 
still, small brass hooks driven into the door at equal 
distances to those of the rings. For a bag of eight 
pockets, the most convenient size, five rings should 
be used corresponding to the four pockets in the 
upper row. The shoes being removed, the bag can 
be readily taken down, shaken, turned inside out if 
need be and replaced in a few moments, and when 
necessary it can be washed the same as a laundry 
bag. Why not? 

The objection is also made that the bag is not big 
enough for the numerous shoes deemed essential to 
a lady’s use. Why not as well banish the convenient 
traveling bag because its capacity is not equal to that 
of a Saratoga trunk? A bag with eight pockets will 
easily contain two pairs of slippers and a pair of nice 
boots in its upper row, while the lower will be found 
amply sufficient for the pair of heavy boots, a pair of 
rubbers and a pair of sandals, which would suffice 
probably for the needs of the average woman. 

If more room is required, have more bags hung on 
the same door if need be. An extra one hung above 
the lower would answer for “ the delicate kid and satin 
shoes,” and the new pair brought from Paris which 
are “so beautiful and so tight.” Oran upper bag may 
be used for stockings; or, its lower pocket being 
devoted to stockings, a long, horizontal upper pocket 


makes an excellent place for gloves, relieving the 
much-abused upper drawer or glove box. A similar 
bag also makes a splendid place for the patterns used 
so often by the busy wife and mother. 

The articles kept in these bags take up much less 
room, and are more easily found when wanted than 
when banished to crowded drawers, trunks, the 
depths of dark presses or high shelves. There is 
nothing equal to them for having “a place for every 
shoe, and every shoe in its place,” to say nothing of 
other things, and such is their utility, convenience 
and popularity, that, like Banquo’s ghost, “ they will 
not down,” at least till something of greater merit is 
evolved from the ever-active brain of woman. What 
can it be? 


—Experience. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
OLD GOWNS. 
Within a chest where long ago 
Kind hands had stored them safe away, 
Upon these two quaint-fashioned gowns 
I came by chance once more to-day. 


And as with gentle hands I smoothe 
Their tarnished glories o’er my knee, 

What tender thoughts of by-gone days, 
What banished hopes come back to me! 


This creamy one—with fond delight 
I donned it first for my debut : 

Its puffs and frills are crumpled now— 
Long years have passed since it was new. 


And this, a thing of pink and white, 
About the throat a bit of lace, 

Within whose mesh a withered rose 
Still finds a dainty nestling place ; 


And yet emits a tender scent 

When stirred from out its long repose, 
Of summer days that brought to me 

My first sweet breath of Eden’s rose. 


How could they pass so swift away! 
Was mine the fault—ah, not to know! 

But hearts grow cold as time rolls by ; 
What matter—’twas so long ago! 


Since, other lives have blent with mine, 
And newborn joys, old sorrows stilled, 
And fresh hopes blossomed on the graves 

Of those dead wishes unfulfilled. 


But yet no matter what time brings, 
No matter how the life be blest— 

To ev’ry woman’s heart must come 
Some weary hour of vague unrest, 


When mem’ry stirs the cold regret, 
To longing for the unkept tryst: 
And life’s best gift is nothing worth 
For one dear good that has been missed. 


Go back, old gowns, into your chest; 

In with this one, I’ll weigh you down; 
How firm, how rich its texture is, 

How well preserved—my wedding gown ! 


Could I choose o’er, I know I still 
Would hold it dearest of the three ; 
Those filmy ones, a young girl’s loves, 
Are best forgot, and yet—ah, me! 
—Sarah Harrison Powell. 
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@riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“BREAD AND BUTTER,” OR—“BUTTERINE.” 
Butter Made of Cream, and Butterine of What? 


THE QUESTION PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


HALL we use oleomargarine, or butterine, 
as it is now more commonly called? This 
is a question which appeals directly and 
strongly to others than keepers of second- 

rate boarding houses and restaurants. We are 

all agreed, without question, that as between 

the very best butter, from “gilt-edge” dairies 

or creameries, and any artificial substitute 
which it is possible to make, there could be no choice. 
The delightful flavor of such butter, to say nothing 
of the sentiment associated with the possession and 
the use of “the best,” could be met by no substitute. 
But the choicest product of our most prized cream- 
eries and dairies is expensive. There is no doubt or 
question of this fact. To a few people, favored ones 
in the great army of earth’s population, this matter 
of expense may not be deemed worthy of considera- 
tion. To the millions, and especially at such times 
as have now come_upon us, it is a matter of im- 
portance. 

As we get further down in the scale of excellence, 
and lessening price is offset by deterioration in qual- 
ity, other considerations come into play; those of 
palatability, of wholesomeness, of comparative per- 
ishability or deterioration, of cleanliness and of nour- 
ishment. Some of these factors Goop HousekEEp- 
1nG has endeavored to consider, in the most careful 
and unprejudiced manner, and to present to its 
multitude of readers in all portions of the civilized 
earth the results of its inquiry—or perhaps it would 
be more proper to say the evidence adduced, with the 
thought that its readers shall act as its chosen jury. 
No important subject should be judged from prej- 
udice, or from an ex parte hearing. It is a fact that a 
great deal of oleomargarine or butterine, is eaten by 
Americans. What are they eating? Is it a whole- 
some or an injurious article, and why? Fortunately 
sufficient facts on which to base a careful judgment 
are easily obtainable. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 gave to the world 
modern substitutes for butter, under whatever names 
they may masquerade. Under the stress of that 
severe struggle, when “horse steak” became a lux- 
ury, a noted French chemist was directed by his 
government to provide a cheap and wholesome sub- 
stitute for butter. He demonstrated by careful anal- 
ysis that the oil pressed from the sweet fat of beeves 
was identical with that found in butter—a perfectly 
natural and reasonable hypothesis, which science 
demonstrated to be correct. This oil, known as oleo 
oil, was the active principle of his discovery, named 
olgomargarine; and it has formed the base of all 
artificial butter compounds put forth in consequence 
of his invention. 

The new compound came into use in this country 


a short time afterward, it must be admitted, in a sur- 
reptitious and prejudicial way, by unprincipled par- 
ties who endeavored to palm it oft as actual butter. 
Secretly and obscurely made, it was frequently of 
questionable purity, and the popular prejudice was 
naturally aroused against it. But this condition lasted 
only a short time. Some of the great packing houses 
of the West took up the matter, gave it careful inves- 
tigation, saw its value and its field, and began the 
manufacture on a scale in keeping with their other 
branches of business. Laws were passed by Con- 
gress providing for a tax upon all manufactures of 
oleomargarine, for the constant supervision of the 
factories by government officials, and every other 
safeguard for the health of the people which distrust 
and prejudice could inspire. 

There are no secrets about the manufacture of but- 
terine, as we prefer to call it. Not only are the 
establishments where it is manufactured constantly 
under official supervision, such as some dairies, it is 
to be feared, might have with profit, but the public 
are at all times welcome to visit the factories and 
inspect all of the processes. As these visits are made 
by various parties almost daily, there is no “ sprucing 
up” for visitors’ day, such as takes place in some 
establishments where the rules are more rigid. Any 
one is at liberty to watch the manufacture of but- 
terine, and he is not asked whether he is an advocate 
or an enemy of the product. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that if anything amiss had been permitted, 
the opponents of the new industry would have her- 
alded the fact far and wide. 

There is no secret as to the ingredients employed. 
They are four in number, and consist of the oleo oil 
above spoken of, neutral lard, cotton-seed oil and 
creamery butter of high grade. These are used by 
all the manufacturers, in varying proportions, accord- 
ing to the quality of product desired—for it should 
be understood that butterine varies in quality, if not 
so extremely as butter, still to a considerable degree. 
The method of manufacture is closely allied to actual 
butter making, except that the work is done on a 
mammoth scale, as will be seen by the following con- 
cise description : 

“Cream of fine quality is ripened in large vats and 
churned into butter. After the churning the contents 
are run into a tank on scales and weighed. Next a 
certain proportion of neutral lard is run into the tank. 
This lard is pure, chilled leaf lard, melted at a low 
temperature and then subjected to refrigeration for 
about forty-eight hours. In this condition it is com- 
posed of crystallized flakes as white as snow, and ab- 
solutely without perceptible smell or taste. It is then 
added to the tank contents in a liquid state. The 
next constituent added to the tank is oleo oil. This is 
made from the very best beef suet, otherwise known 
as long fat. This fat after being cleaned, washed and 
thoroughly chilled, is cut up in small pieces and 
heated in an agitating jacket kettle to about 130° 
Fahrenheit. The next process is pressing, by which 
a clear yellow sweet oil is produced, known tech- 
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nically as oleomargarine oil or butter oil. The last 
ingredient added to the tank is cotton-seed oil. This 
last named is otherwise largely used when labeled 
imported olive oil, and the public’s familiarity with 
this product makes it unnecessary to describe its proc- 
ess of manufacture. It is enough to say that the 
grade of cotton-seed oil used is always of the finest 
quality. 

“These ingredients are always added by weight, 
and vary according to the grade of butterine to be 
made. The fine grades contain about twenty-five 
per cent. of butter and varying proportions of the 
other elements, according to the season. The con- 
tents of the mixing tank are next run into a mixing 
vat, where coloring matter is added, and then run 
into another tank filled with ice water. The ice 
water hardens the mixture, which is then crumbled 
and washed by dashers throughout the whole length 
of the tank. When soft enough it is placed on a 
revolving table worked by machinery and properly 
salted. The process of working into prints and rolls 
then follows, after which it is wrapped in paper, 
packed in boxes and stored in cold storage rooms 
until ready for shipment. The salt used in the proc- 
ess is of the finest imported quality. The coloring 
principle is annatto, the same as used by farmers and 
creameries for genuine butter. All the utensils and 
vats used in manufacture are scalded and cleaned 
thoroughly every day. The floors of the factory are 
flushed with hot water constantly, and everything is 
kept scrupulously clean. In tltis respect the oleo 
factory rivals and surpasses the very best creameries 
in the country.” 

The manufacturers claim, and challenge proof to 
the contrary, that not a single case of sickness has 
ever been traced tothe use of butterine put upon 
the market by a responsible maker. If this be the 
fact, when we take into consideration the other fact 
that 67,000,000 pounds of the article were made and 
sold last year, it would seem that the question of 
wholesomeness had been pretty well shown. But we 
have high testimony in this direction apart from that 
of the interested parties. 

In the fourth annual report of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts, we find these words: 
“ Oleomargarine when well made is a very fair imita- 
tion of genuine butter; being inferior to the best 
butter, but much superior to the low grades of 
butter too commonly found in the market. So far 
as its influence on health is concerned, we can see 
no objection to its use. As to its prohibition by 
law, the same law which prohibited it should also 
prohibit the sale of lard and tallow, and more espe- 
cially all low-grade butters, which are far more in- 
jurious to the health than a good, sweet article of 
oleomargarine. A great deal has been said in regard 
to the poor grade of fats from which the oleomar- 
garine is made. Any one making such assertions in 
regard to the fats is simply ignorant of the whole 
subject. When a fat has become in the least tainted 
it can no longer be used for this purpose, as it is 


impossible to remove the odor from the fat after it 
has once acquired it.” 

Prof. Charles F. Chandler, president of the New 
York Board of Health, and of Columbia College, 
New York, says: “ There is no difference of opinion 
among scientific investigators familiar with the chem- 
istry of dairy products and fats, as to the healthful- 
ness and wholesomeness of oleomargarine, and that 
no chemist of standing among scientific men has. 
ever given an opinion adverse to oleomargarine.” 

In the same vein, Professor Arnold, of the Univer- 
sity of New York, declares that “ oleomargarine is a 
great discovery, and is in every way a perfectly pure, 
wholesome and palatable article of food, and pos- 
sesses an advantage over natural butter, in not de- 
composing so rapidly.” 

The commissioner of internal revenue, in his. 
report to the secretary of the United States treasury 
for 1893, affirms that “the most reliable writers in 
this country on food products, and those who have 
given the subject careful study, state that oleomar- 
garine, carefully and properly prepared, is a healthful 
article of diet and a wholesome substitute for butter, 
and can be furnished at less cost.” 

A great deal of the opposition to butterine has. 
come from the farmers, and those supposed to repre- 
sent their interests ; but it will be seen that butterine 
is as much an agricultural product as butter itself, 
while by the widening of the field from which its. 
elements are drawn, it really broadens the range of 
industry. If it restricts the use of “poor butter,” it 
certainly will be welcomed; while there would seem 
no danger that it could displace the really desirable 
article. 

This presentation might be carried much further, 
and the statements of many notable authorities be 
added to those already quoted, and in the same vein. 
But the facts already presented seem to be indispu- 
table, and to carry their own attestation. Upon what 
is thus shown, Goop HousEKEEPING presents again 
the question, “Shall we use butterine?” If not, 


why not? 
— The Editor. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A MOTHER’S DUTIES. 

A godless woman is a monstrous woman. 

Men living without women, by themselves, become sav- 
age and sinful. 

The toundation of our national character is laid by the 
mothers of the nation. 

We cannot talk of superiority among spheres and duties. 
that are alike essential. 

Many a woman does the work of her life without being 
seen or noticed by the world. 

The world knows nothing, or does not think, of the 
fears, the pains, and the anxieties inseparable from the 
mother’s office. 

So sweet and so natural a thing is piety among women 
that men have come to regard a woman without it as 
strange, if not unhealthy. 

—J. G. Holland. 
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“SCHOOL SYSTEMS,” 
And Their Strain Upon the Nerves of Children. 
HERE was probably never a 
time in the history of educa- 
tion more prolific than the 
present of educational theo- 
ries. These theories are ad- 
vanced in school journals and 
magazines, they are made into 
books, they are discussed at 
teachers’ meetings, they are 
adopted as “ progressive” by 
certain school committees, and 
then—they are tried on their 
unsuspecting victims. These victims are the chil- 
dren, especially of our large cities, and it is high 
time that parents were protesting! 

One of these theories has to do with securing the 
child’s attention, 
to dictate a spelling lesson. “Children,” she says, 
“T shall pronounce each word only once. So pay 
attention, or you will miss your marks.” Beautiful 
plan! Each member of the class is at once alert, 
ears strained, eyes intent. The effect is not bad on 
the naturally indolent or slow, but oh! the painful 
strain upon the “thoroughbreds,” so to speak—the 
children who need no spur to make them do their best. 

The lesson begins. Presently a little, trembling 
hand, in a corner remote from the teacher, is raised. 
“Well, Mary?” “Please repeat the last word, Miss 
Fadlove. I did not hear.” “Then, you-were-not- 
paying-attention!” says Miss Fadlove, with awful 
impressiveness, as if this, above all childish mis- 
doings, were the worst. The next word is dictated. 
Poor Mary! Burning with the injustice of the accu- 
sation—for she was “ paying attention,” only her desk 
happens to be in a position not favorable for catching 
the teacher’s tones—she takes down the rest of her 
lesson as best she can. /s her attention secured ? 
By no means. Half of it is absorbed in the word- 
less, powerless indignation of childhood. 

And now a nervous, ambitious child on the front 
row drops her pencil just as the teacher is dictating 
a word. Mindful of her classmate’s failure, she 
dares not ask for any repetition, but bursts in upon 
her mother, an hour later, with the wail, “ I missed 
my lesson, mamma, and it wasn’t my fault—oh! it 
wasn’t.” A long fit of weeping follows and relieves 
the tension put upon the poor child’s nervous system. 

Still another theory has in view the cultivation of 
the perception. The teacher writes a word upon the 
blackboard, erases it immediately, and requires the 
pupils to form the same word on their slates. Un- 
doubtedly, such a plan must tend to wake up sluggish 
dispositions and energize the idle; but is no account 
to be taken of the wide-awake, eager, highly wrought 
children upon whom this “now-you-see-it-and-now- 
you-don’t” arrangement acts as an over-stimulant? 
The phlegmatic German, the easy-going Italian, the 
volatile French, the stolid English students are not 


For instance, the teacher is about . 


injured, but who shall estimate the harm done to our 
American children with their heritage of extreme 
nervous susceptibility ? 

Net long ago a child belonging to the last-named 
class underwent the ordeal of a “geography bee.” 
Down sat her duller classmates, one after the other, 
until only the bright scholars remained on the floor, 
little Dora, youngest of all, “holding her own” as 
the teacher rapidly propounded all sorts of difficult 
questions. At last the bee was over, and Dora vic- 
torious. With red cheeks, shining eyes, throbbing 
brow, she began work on a drawing lesson which 
came next in the order of exercises. But she could 
not draw! She pushed away the paper and laid 
her head upon her desk. The vigilant teacher soon 
espied her. “Sit up, Dora, and go on with your 
drawing.” “May I be excused? My head aches.” 
“ Excused? Oh, do your drawing first, and be ex- 
cused afterwards,” was the heartless rejoinder. 
“ Surely a little girl who stands number one in geog- 
raphy, doesn’t want to be at the foot of her class in 
drawing!” So Dora —truly thoroughbred—makes a 
spurt, and finishes her drawing. Next day she was 
absent from school, and for many days thereafter. 
The attending physician treated her for “nervous 
prostration.” Who was to blame for Dora’s illness? 
Let us hope few teachers are so unwise as hers, and 
so destitute of the maternal instinct invariably pos- 
sessed, in preater or less degree, by those that deal 
successfully with jittle ones. 

The individual child is of more account (or ought 
to be) than the best “ school system” ever in vogue. 
His or her physical well-being should outweigh in 
importance every other educational consideration. 
For what are “ears that hear” and “eyes that see” 
to a man or a woman who, for the sake of cultivating 
these faculties, has been put on a strain ruinous to 


health? 
—M. D. Sterling. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ONCE SAID, AND WORTH REPEATING. 

The gift of beauty is as perilous as it is often useless. 

A loving woman has a subtlety of perception almost pre- 
ternatural. 

If you want to spread news, tell it to one woman, and 
you give it wings. 

Every creature who lives a true life, belongs to the cloud 
of heavenly witnesses. 

Much involuntary injustice is done in this world, in 
small as well as great matters. 

The cravings for intimacy and affection are not dulled, 
but made more intense by a reserved nature. 

That moment when a man, really in love, is about to 
make his confession, and stake all upon it, is the humblest, 
the most self-distrusting of his life. 

If we do a kindness, or give ever so little, it’s like falling 
dew; it don’t make no noise, but it’s nourishing, and your 
rich Pharisees may come down with gold in showers, and 
they kind o’ roll off, and leave a scar, or a barren spot. 

—Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FLORICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 

A “Cold Cash” Enterprise in an Almost Limitless Field. 

are almost invariably 
lovers of flowers. In their 
homes they cherish them, 
from the poor washerwoman 
who lingers over her one 
bright geranium growing in 
an old tomato can, to the 
wealthy heiress, whose choice 
orchids are cared for accord- 
ing to her personal directions. 
Floriculture in its many 
branches, and either on a 
large or small scale, offers 
great inducements to the 
woman who desires more pin 
money, or to her sister who is to take up the role 
of breadwinner for the family. 

Even now as the bright-covered catalogues are find- 
ing their way into our homes is the time to commence. 
Sweet peas, nasturtiums, mignonette, pansies, sweet 
alyssum, are all flowers that find a ready sale, and the 
first cost of seeds is insignificant. In connection 
with this work there are so many branches, that each 
might well be called a separate avocation. Seeds 
may be planted in the house, and transplanted once 
so that they will be of such size when the ground is 
sufficiently open and the season so far advanced that 
there is nothing to be feared from late frosts, as to bear 
transplanting to the open ground without injury. To 
raise these plants it is not necessary to keep them in 
awarm room. Give them a sunny place during the 
day, and keep them from freezing at night. These 
small plants may be sold to friends and neighbors 
for planting out, or even sent to the plant auctions 
in some neighboring city. If there is plenty of un- 
occupied land in the home enclosure, plans may be 
made to put out a large quantity for cut flowers and 
seeds. It is well if the plants be set on land which 
grew some planted crop the previous year, as cut- 
worms often destroy plants set on newly turned sod. 
Make the land rich, but be careful to use only well- 
rotted manure. The cut flowers may be sent to hotels, 
or sold at railway stations in little bunches. They 
may also be made up into “designs” for funerals, 
weddings and the like. Wire frames for this purpose 
are not very expensive, still the design may be made 
up with the understanding that the framework is to 
be returned. Once get your flowers in blossom and 
let it be known that you are raising them to sell, and 
you will find customers from many unexpected 
sources. 

Many large seed houses do not raise their own seeds 
entirely, but purchase large quantities outside, and it 
is not difficult to workinto such atrade. A good way 
to induce a large house near you to purchase your 
seeds is to ask one of their representatives to visit 
your beds while they are blossoming freely, then they 
would know far better if you could give them what 


they required, than from the most carefully selected 
samples of seeds. 

Many families always purchase flowers Saturday 
night to add to the coziness of the living room on 
Sunday. Very many carry each Sabbath a fragrant 
memento to lay on the resting place of their loved 
ones. They purchase them somewhere ; why not of 
you? You may say there are few opportunities to sell 
flowers in country towns; few people there ever pur- 
chase them. Where one has had courage to try the 
experiment in a township of even eight hundred peo- 
ple, it has always proved asuccess if properly attended 
to. Thisis one reason it isso particularly adapted toa 
woman’s capabilities. A man will not be successful in 
raising flowers unless he loves them. A woman is sure 
to love them and therefore give them careful attention. 
There is but little work connected with the culture of 
plants too heavy for a woman of ordinary strength. 

In the country women gather choice ferns from the 
woods to supply city florists. Many women now pre- 
pare ferneries, and in a city the care of ferneries might 
well become a regular work ; that is, visit each house 
twice a week and give the fernery all the care it needs 
at a stated sum per month or season. 

The dainty wild flowers from the country roadside 
sell readily in the city and a market for them regularly 
could probably be arranged. Milkweed down is in 
demand for fancywork. Thistle pompons are used 
in large numbers by florists for funeral decorations. 
In any place where there is no nursery a woman might 
take an agency for a reputable firm, and get a moder- 
ate commission on a large number of shrubs each 
year. Bulbs, too, always sell well. Laying out lawns 
and flower plats, pruning shrubs and vines is work 
that may well be superintended by a woman of good 
judgment in such matters. Covering up shrubs not 
hardy for winter protection can be done by a woman 
and isa service for which nearly any one is willing 
to pay. 

Collections of pressed ferns are a great fad at the 
present time and choice specimens command good 
prices. Bulbs may be forced just ready to bloom 
and then sold, as so many people “have poor luck 
with them.” Geraniums and such plants may be slip- 
ped in August and make choice window plants for 
the coming winter. In short if a woman loves flow- 
ers, understands their nature and wants, and wishes 
to turn this knowledge and a moderate amount of 
work into cold cash, she has an almost limitless field 
in which to work. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GEMS FROM A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH. 
Truth is generally hard. 
Afflictions always improve good people. 
Disagrecable people always do keep their promises. 
We must not expect more of folks than there is in them. 


Every good and great thing has been called impossible 
before it is done. : 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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AMriginal in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
. HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XXI. 
IN NEW MEXICO. 
OOD housekeeping in this southwest 
country, particularly along the valley 
of the Rio Grande in New Mexico, is 
almost an impossibility, especially if 
one is very neat and means by good, 


Na 


and hidden corners free from’ that 
worst enemy of a woman’s nerves— 
dust. I do not mean by this that the 
air is always gray with dust, but I do mean that the 
regular semi-annual housecleaning, with the weekly 
sweeping of the least used rooms, would be a mere 
farce, at least during the winter and early spring, 
when dust storms are most prevalent. But it is a 
good thing for women who are forced to live here 
that their Eastern neatness soon loses itself in a sort 
of happy-go-lucky—“ I’m as clean as my neighbor can 
possibly be”—way, and it is a good thing for her poor 
body, and soul, too, for that matter, it can be so, be- 
cause were it not so her poor life would be made most 
miserable at the almost hourly encountering of small, 
fresh drifts of gray-brown dust on the window stools 
and by the crack (however small it be) under the 
door, and by the soft, velvety gauze spread over chair 
and picture frame and vase, in fact anything whijch 
happens to be outside an air-tight glass case. Clothes 
often have to be dried in the house, or they were 
whiter if never washed at all. 

Houses here are not like New England houses, 
either. Although there are some wooden and more 
brick houses, still there are very few of both classes. 
The typical and by all means best house is made of 
mud. These mud or adobe houses are best because 
they keep out both the heat and cold, and ice and 
coal are two of the dearest things a housekeeper has 
to buy. A house of wood is the poorest kind of all, 
for the summer sun soon makes it ‘almost uninhabit- 
able, except it be of logs, but a log house is a luxury 
seldom found, as lumber is far too scarce to be wasted 
that way. An adobe house is by far the best and, 
generally speaking, the cheapest, while, so far as 
looks are concerned, they can be made to appear not 
only respectable, but even nice. 

A typical adobe house of the better class generally 
consists of a single row of rooms extending around 
three sides of a square, and may contain from three 
to thirty rooms. The fourth side of the square is 
enclosed by a high adobe fence, completely exclud- 
ing all view from the outside. The enclosure thus 
formed is the real home of the family. Here are beds 
of flowers, apple, pear, peach, fig and olive trees, and 
small fruits in abundance, with, of course, a parrot to 
squall and jaw at the children, if there are any, and 
the dogs any way, for no family is complete without 
one or more “ faithful friend of man.” 

Here it is the family sip their chocolate in the 
Morning, and loiter in the evening under the clearest, 
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brightest moon that shines. Here the mother sings 
to her children while she knits some of the prettiest 
lace you can imagine. Here much of the cooking 
is done in the Mexican ovens, made of adobe brick, 
and shaped like Esquimaux ice huts. In fact, here 
most of the life of the family is passed, in the open 
air, hid from the view of passing strangers’ eyes, and 
is it any wonder lung trouble and other wasting dis- 
eases are almost unknown among the natives? 

While the Eastern housekeeper, be she good or 
bad, is roasting over a hot stove in a stuffy little 
kitchen, her swarthy New Mexican sister squats con- 
tentedly in the doorway, smoking a cigarette, while 
her slow-baking mud oven in a far corner of the gar- 
den does the rest. But give me the product of the 
Eastern kitchen , by all odds—at least one hundred 
to one. 

The arrangement of rooms in a house of this kind 
seems odd to a stranger. Large double doors in the 
center of the main part, or front, open from a broad 
piazza extending the entire length of the building di- 
rectly into the inner garden or plazita. Rooms on 
either side of this hall—which, by the way, is generally 
absolutely devoid of furniture—connect with other 
rooms extending to the far ends of the wings. Each 
room has one window, sometimes two, although as a 
general thing windows are about as scarce as doors. 

As for groceries, almost anything can be had here 
at a slight advance on Eastern prices. 

Native meats are just now very good and slightly 
cheaper than in an Eastern city. Fish are very scarce 
and go quickly at good prices when to be had. Most 
delicious native fruits are quite cheap in their season. 

Take it all in all, I should think things might aver- 
age up pretty evenly here with those in the East, 
but I am not a good housekeeper, although I have 
“batched” it some. 

— Walter M. Haseltine. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THINGS WORTH THINKING OF. 

Fish netting makes pretty and serviceable draperies in 
a country house. 

Good furniture polish is made of one-third turpentine 
and two-thirds sweet oil. , 

Stale crackers are improved by placing in a hot ovena 
few minutes before serving. 

A peck of fresh lime in a damp cellar absorbs moisture 
and prevents malarious troubles. 

Stand a wet umbrella on the handle to drain, otherwise 
the water collecting at the center will rot the silk. 

Half a teaspoonful of sugar scattered over a dying fire 
is better than kerosene, and has no element of danger. 

Ivory knife handles that have grown yellow with age or 
careless usage may be whitened by rubbing with sandpaper. 

A large rug of linen crash placed under the sewing 
machine will catch threads, clippings and cuttings, and 
save a deal of sweeping and dusting. 

Kid gloves may be cleaned, when slightly soiled, with a 
small piece of oiled silk wound tightly about the finger, 
and rubbed vigorously over the surface of the glove. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
VIRGINIA BREADS AND PUDDINGS. 
Mrs. Marshall’s Ginger Snaps. 

One pint of molasses, half pound each of lard and brown 
_ sugar, two tablespoonfuls each of ginger, cloves, cinna- 
mon and soda dissolved in the molasses, one cupful of 
sweet milk, enough flour for a soft dough. Use as much 
flour as you wish in rolling them out. Roll very thin. In 
cutting out these cakes, do not use the scraps or corners of 
dough until all are cut out. Some persons roll them with 
the original dough, but that makes the dough too stiff, and 
the cakes are not crisp. Keep the scraps until the last, 
and then roll together and use. They will make quite good 
cakes, but inferior to the first. 

Sugar Cakes. 

One pound of. sugar, three eggs, half a pound of butter 
or lard, two teaspoonfuls of ground mace, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one gill of sour milk; flavor with lemon. Use 
flour enough to make a very soft dough, and roll as thin 
as possible. The last direction is the secret of excellence 
with this kind of cake. 

Old Maid Cake. 

One pound of flour, one-half pound of sugar, a quarter 
pound of butter or lard, four wineglassfuls of sweet milk, 
one tablespoonful of molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, 
half a pound of raisins (seeded), a quarter pound each of 
currants and citron or candied orange peel—the latter is 
better than citron. Add spice to taste. 

Buttermilk Rolls.--(An old-fashioned recipe.) 

Put four pints of sifted flour in a pan, and in the center 
of it stir up a sponge made as follows: Boil one pint of 
buttermilk, and while hot stir in one teacupful of lard. 
When it cools, add one teacupful of yeast and one table- 
spoonful of white sugar, and set it to rise. Then make it 
into a soft batch, adding salt. When this lightens make 
it into small rolls, and let it rise again. In summer, start 
this sponge about 9 or 10 o’clock; earlier in winter. 
Zephyr Bread. 

One pint of flour, half a pint of sour cream or milk, two 
eggs, butter the size of an egg, an even teaspoonful of soda 
and two of cream of tartar mixed with the flour. Beat 
well and bake quickly. 

Mary’s Fritters. 

These are the best of fritters and require care in the 
making. One quart of boiling water, one quart of flour ; 
beat them together and set away to cool. Add a little salt 
and six eggs, beaten separately, and fry in hot lard. 
Mary’s Batter Pudding. 

Three eggs, beaten separately, three cupfuls of butter- 
milk, one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt. Beat hard and bake one hour. Serve at once while 
hot and eat with any sauce preferred. 

A Fruit Pudding. 

One quart of bread crumbs mixed with one cupful of 
hot water. If instead of bread crumbs, the crumbs of 
sponge cake are used, it will be delicious. Three cupfuls 
of fruit (any kind of fruit, fresh or dried) rolled in flour, 


one cupful each of brown sugar, molasses and suet, half a 
nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of ground cloves, one egg, one 
cupful of flour. Sift one teaspoonful of soda in the, mix- 
ture last of all. Soak a cloth in hot water, cover with flour 
and boil five hours. 

Old English Pudding. 

One pound of suet chopped fine, one pound of grated 
bread, one pound of raisins, one pound of apples chopped 
fine, one-quarter pound of citron, ten well-beaten eggs, 
a teacupful of cream. Season with mace and nutmeg and 
boil three hours. 

M. 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
a A LARGE SHEET OF CAKE. 


One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, three-quarters cupful 
of milk, two and one-quarter cupfuls of flour, two eggs, 
butter the size of two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Put together in thisorder: One anda half cup- 
fuls of sugar and the butter well creamed ; add the beaten 
whites then the milk, (putting in one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and one-half teaspoonful of lemon). Add the flour (with 
the powder in it) and last the beaten yolks. It will bea 
nice, fine-grained cake. Bake about forty-five minutes in 
a fair oven. 

No. 2—Orange Cake. 

To No.1 add the rind of half an orange, and a tea- 
spoonful of orange essence—of course omitting vanilla, etc. 
No. 3—Almond Cake. 

To No. 1 add a tablespoonful of almond extract, and 
before baking spread over the top one-half cupful of chop- 
ped almonds. 

No. 4—Cocoanut Cake. 

To No. 1 add a cupful of cocoanut (the unsweetened) to 
the butter and sugar, and one-half teaspoonful of lemon 
extract. 

No. 5—Currant Cake. 

To No.1add two cupfuls of prepared currants and a 
teaspoonful of lemon extract. 

—C. #7. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

RICE PUDDING. 
One quart of milk, to make it nice, 
Only nine teaspoonfuls of rice, 
Nine teaspoonfuls of sugar, too, 
Also a pinch of salt mixed through. 
Two teaspoonfuls of any flavor 
Of which you want the dish to savor; 
I, by my own idea possessed, 
Consider lemon is the best. 
Bake for two hours—not fast, nor slow, 
But in a moderate oven--so 
When it is done it ought to seem 
Thick as the richest kind of cream. 

—A. M. J. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE USE OF FRUIT. 

There are indications that this is to be a good year 
for fruit; but whether so or not, there will certainly 
be a fair supply, so that no housewife will have any 
reasonable excuse for denying her table this luxury. 
It is undoubtedly often the case, especially among 
the middle class, that fruit as such hardly appears at 
meals from one week’s end to another. And this 
when it is so healthful, palatable and inexpensive! 

—T. A. 
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NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH FANCYWORK. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have just returned from looking round some of 
our principal London shops, and some of the notes 
which I took upon their novel fancywork may in- 
terest my readers across the Atlantic. 

The chief features of many fancy articles this spring 
are spangles—spangles, paillettes, beads, cabochons 
and sequins. The spangles are put upon all sorts of 
materials, from the finest net and chiffon to coarse 
linen. On delicate fabrics these, and the other spark- 
ling trinkets mentioned above, are frequently seen 
pendant from a chain of two or three small beads. 
The colorings are very pretty and varied ; the spangles 
are of gold, silver and various metallic colors; so 
are the faillettes ; the cabochons are chiefly black or 
mother-of-pearl. 

Sequins are plentifully used, and wonderfully 
effective, whether used to accentuate a pattern or at 
regular intervals as a powdering. In appearance 
they are gilt; very thin and about as large as a quar- 
ter dollar; oriental signs and letters stamped upon 
them give a very genuine appearance to them, and 
(a great virtue to slender purses) they are quite 
inexpensive. As showing the mania for them now 
obtaining in London, I may mention that I have seen 
sequins put even round the bottom of a veil, dan- 
gling across the wearer’s nose and cheeks ! 

One note more about spangles. These, in many 
sizes, are used powdered over the background of 
embroidery on linen or “art” serge, or thickly over- 
lapping like the scales of a fish over a rather high 
padding of cotton wool. The designs chosen for 
decorating in this latter manner usually take the 
form of dragons or wondrous “beasties” of that 
species. 

Another prominent feature of our shops this year 
are the artificial flowers. These are of all kinds, 
from those so bad as to be in the extreme of false 
taste, to the good and expensive Parisian ones which 
really deceive one for a moment. 

This excess of blossoms has, as might be expected, 
affected the fancywork also, and I noted some 
charming nightdress sachets and handkerchief cases 
made in brocade and with “Robe de nuit” and 
“Mouchoirs” respectively written across them in 
wee blue forget-me-not blossoms. The effect was 
really charming, and this kind of decoration is such 
as any novice, who may be is a bad hand at elaborate 
embroidery, could carry out with perfect success. 
Between the blooms, their green stems were visible 
here and there, just as it were, linking them together. 

Artificial flowers also appear on such things as 
fancy baskets, tidies, hanging pincushions, etc. A 
very favorite make of the latter is in the form of a 
round felt mat, six to eigl:. inches across. Near the 
rim of this is fixed a spherical, well-stuffed pin- 
cushion about two inches high; opposite, as it were 


to this, is laid a wee trail of wallflowers, violets, or 
any similarly sized blossom. 

Much modern work is done on brocade, which 
makes an exceedingly handsome background. Most 
fascinating of all are the articles made in delicate 
pink or blue brocade, with a careless trail of mimosa 
or of willow catkins traced across it. The outlines 
of these flowers are filled in with the needle, the 
stitch used being very small and rather loosely made 
French knots, the effect of these in soft yellow for 
the acacia and blueish-gray for the “ palms” being 
particularly good. Any one with any taste at all for 
designing can originate or copy such a pattern as 
this, and herself transfer it to the material to be 
decorated. 

Then, for those who like bright colors, there is the 
new Egyptian embroidery. ‘This is on linen. There 
is an outlined design, pseudo-Egyptian in character, 
being distinguished by angles rather than curves; 
these outlines are filled in a somewhat mosaic-like 
manner with blocks of satin and other fancy stitches 
worked in bright red, blue, green, yellow, etc. The 
ensemble is decidedly pleasing. 

There is a certain kind of coarse furniture lace, 
with all its pattern outlined in a fine cord; this is 
being turned to account in an ingenious manner. 
Strips of it are glued around photo frames, waste- 
paper baskets and many other articles, and after- 
ward gilded or enameled. This makes the lace 
exceedingly stiff, and in appearance it suggests wood 
carving in low relief and rather roughly done. White, 
gold, or brown is prettiest and in the best taste. 

Much colored wire is used in millinery and also on 
fancy articles. It is rolled into spirals or twisted 
into loops to make a framework for pincushions, 
small vases or tidies, and is well suited for this 
purpose. 

Some of the new pincushions are in shape like 
dustpans. The handle is made of the colored wire, 
and the cushion is inserted between the pan and the 
hood of it. Other pincushions are inserted into tiny 
wire tea strainers, through which the pins are inserted. 

The prettiest workbags are oblong in shape, and 
finished off by long points of silk arranged round the 
frill at the top, and in color brighter than the satin 
which composes the rest of the reticule. 

Cushions are now made square, very large, loosely 
stuffed, but exceedingly soft and edged with a wide 
silk frill to match or contrast with the cover. One 
or two of them brighten up a winter-tried drawing 
room wonderfully and at comparatively small expense. 
Smaller pillows, melon or bolster-shaped, are also 
much used, and are a great comfort when traveling 
or resting, as they can be tucked against a weary 
back or head. 

I might mention many more pretty novelties, but 
this is enough for to-day. So popular have some of 
the things here noted become that it has been found 
necessary to register them as a security against imi- 
tations being offered for sale. This season the shops 
are certainly especially gay; it is evidently to be a 
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“ribbon” year, and I have seen miles of this bright 
material in all possible varieties of tints and patterns, 
some of the prettiest having apparently a black or 
white lace stretched over it. The designs are bewil- 
dering in their number, and, considering their excel- 
lence, these goods are wonderfully cheap. 

For the embroideress, the “art” linens afford a 
most tempting foundation for her work—the tints are 
so good and varied, the fabric itself so satisfactory 
in make and finish. LEIRION. 

Lonpon, April, 1894. 


COOKING TROUT. 

By trout alone we actually mean the delightful 
small trout—the familiar speckled inhabitant of the 
clear, cold, mountain brooks. Though trout are now 
cultivated in special ponds and scientifically fed, no 
fish is quite equal in flavor to the wild brook trout. 
There is little satisfaction in eating trout in the city. 
To be eaten in perfection they must be served in some 
house not far from their native brook, with the dain- 
tiest of home-made rolls, the freshest of eggs and 
fragrant coffee and cream. Until one has eaten them 
in this way one cannot appreciate the rhapsodies in 
which disciples of Sir Isaak Walton indulge over this 
fish. Nor otherwise can one understand the mad- 
ness that overtakes so many gentle anglers in the 
month of June, when the skies are blue an‘ the fields 
abloom, and drives them forth to the mountains in 
search of brook trout. The ideal way of cooking 
trout is the simplest. Choose fish weighing about a 
quarter of apound. After cleaning them wipe them 
well and lay them upon a plate with a tablespoonful 
of melted butter and a little pepper. 

After rolling the fish well, broil them for about five 
minutes on the flesh side and two on the other, and 
serve them without delay. Prepare trout in exactly 
the same way and wrap them in writing paper that 
has been thoroughly soaked in melted butter, after 
first laying a very thin strip of larding pork under the 
fish. The paper should be tied loosely over the fish 
so that there is only one thickness between it and the 
heat. Then lay the fish on their envelopes in a bak- 
ing pan, and bake them in a hot oven for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve them in their envelopes, removing 
the strings alone to insure their being eaten hot and 
in perfection. Still another way of cooking this most 
dainty of game fish is to boil it in a court bouillon. 
To make the court bouillon take three slices of carrot, 
half a bay leaf, a sprig of thyme, half a teaspoonful 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a wineglassful of 
vinegar and a pint of cold water. Lay half a dozen 
small fish which have been well cleaned and wiped in 
the cold court bouillon and let them come slowly to 
the boiling point and simmer for six minutes; then 
drain them and lay them on a folded napkin on a hot 
platter garnished with alittlegreen. Serve them with 
acream sauce in a separate bowl ora nice Hollan- 
daise. The court bouillon should be put away in a 
stone pot to be used again to boil fish in—New 
York Tribune. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.} 
—Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed’ 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom-. 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


KNITTED LACE, 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will not some one of the readers of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING give directions for knitted lace, for the 
benefit of the old, who knit and do not crochet? 

I have been aconstant reader of your magazine 
for many years, and am much pleased with it. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Mrs. A. C. R. 


FRENCH MUSTARD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I think “N. D. W.” of Evanston, Ill, will find 
the following recipe for French mustard very satis- 
factory. It is taken from the “ White House Cook 
Book.” Three tablespoonfuls of mustard and one 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar well worked to- 
gether, beat one egg until it is smooth, add one cup- 
ful of vinegar, a little at a time, working it all to- 
gether till smooth. Set it on the stove and cook five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Then add one table- 
spoonful of oil or butter—I prefer the latter. Work 
all together very thoroughly. Mrs. H. H. C. 

MERLIN, CANADA. 


BROWN BREAD ONCE MORE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I want to thank “S. J. B.” and other contributors 
for responding so promptly to my request for “ Brown 
Bread” recipes. I have been away from home and 
have had time to try only “S. J. B’s.” Any one who 
can have as good brown bread as that recipe will 
make, should be “pleased,” perhaps I ought to say 
satisfied. 1 would say so if it had just the flavor of 
the bread I am trying to find. I do not mean to say 
that it is not “the very best,” but only this, it is not 
just like the brown bread I am in search of. If any 
one does send in the looked-for recipe, I shall appre- 
ciate the favor and take the greatest pleasure in ac- 
knowledging it. I am expecting to find it. 

Harp TIMEs. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


MUCH Is SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL oF Tuis is found daily floating through newsp2per columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGEs of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


FROM BABYHOOD TO BOYHOOD.* 

SMALL tissue paper parcel. Mechanically 

you open it while you are wondering what it 

can be that has been locked away so long. 

It is the hair of a little child just as it was 

cut from the baby head. What a flood of memories 
rush upon you! It is not the hair that has been cut 
tenderly, sacredly, with loving hands, and all that is 
left of a little heaven-sent treasure that has been laid 
away in its tiny white casket. As the pale gold 
threads glisten at you from their paper wrapping they 
do not recall the desolation that comes with death, 
but the memory comes to you of the sadness of an 
awakening. How bitter were the tears that you shed 


* These tender pulsings of a loving mother’s heart are rescued from 
a crowded corner of daily journalism, sandwiched in among stocks 
and bonds, bargains and sales, thieveries, robberies, murders, divorces, 
disgraceful breach of promise trial, frothy politics and a few chron- 
icles of semblances of piety and virtue. An out-of-the-way place for 
the appearance of so touching a tale of a “ Mother’s Love,” where 
they are likely to be glanced at but hastily, thrown aside carelessly, 
and wholly forgotten after momentary consideration. The sentiment 
is so exquisitely fine, its narration so eloquent and expressive of 
anticipations and hopes that lead up to the vicinity of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World, that we cannot for- 
bear copying it entire, from its original appearance in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, thus giving it room among Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S 
eclectic selections for a more permanent place and preservation with 
our readers, many of whom will be glad to have it at hand for perusal 
and reperusal—of which it is eminently worthy.—Zditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


that day! Bitter tears, and foolish cnes. And yet as 
you stand there, with all that is left or those few years 
of babyhood, the idolatry, the sweetness, the dream, 
the perfect happiness—even if it was all tinged with 
a mother’s selfishness—comes back and—. The fool- 
ish tears are not so very far away now, for those tiny 
yellow curls whisper again that your baby is gone. 

Ah, how it all comes back! It is but yesterday. 
Your baby is gone, and in its place is this little boy. 
It seemed, with every clip of those cruel scissors, as 
if something was going out of your heart, out of your 
life, never to come back again. If you could only 
stop the sacrifice. In those few minutes of trans- 
formation from the baby to the boy you forget all his 
child-sorrows and remember only yourself. You for- 
get the tears of the little fellow when he has come to 
you with a pitiful tale of how the boys laugh at him and 
call him “ Sissy.” You forget how those lovely yellow 
locks have been made a target by those same boys 
for burdock burs. You forget how in his six years 
eloquence he has pleaded to be like the other boys, 
and have his bangs and his curls that are “ just like 
a girl” taken off. You forget how the tears in those 
beautiful dark eyes and the quiver to the little lip told 
you more than his words that your foolish vanity, 
your selfishness, had made his little heart ache, 
until it was only the forgetfulness of childhood that 
brought the smiles back to their playing ground—his 
face. You forget it all, and do not notice now the 
joyous, expectant light in the dear little face. 

As the ruthless shears of the hairdresser cut off, 
one by one, those dainty silken curls that have twined 
around your fingers daily through the weeks and 
months and years of his short life, and they are laid 
in your hand, sacred to you, your love and his pure 
innocent babyhood, you feel as if it was all something 
belonging to the past. Never to have those sunshiny 
tresses clinging to your fingers again is like cutting 
some of the chords that bind his heart to yours. And 
your heart grows heavier and heavier. It is the first 
grief, the first thought, the first knowledge that your 
baby is not all a part of yourself, but is another life, 
another soul, a boy, a man for you to teach, to guide. 

There are too many around for you to let the tears 
flow for the burial of that babyhood, but your very 
soul cries out for the years to stop in their flight, and 
let you have your baby; let you keep him clasped 
close. where he can always be your heaven treasure, 
free from guile, from temptation, from sorrow; to 
keep him at the age where the sunshine can come 
with its smile glistening through his tears. It is only 
in the first years of childhood that sunshine and 
shadow can chase each other through tears. It is 
only then that our joys and our sorrows are so closely 
allied that the darkest cloud is vanquished by the 
silver lining. In the years that come after, sorrow 
leaves its wound, which cannot be healed with sun- 
shine. It is only when time has traveled on, and we 
look back upon the sadness, that we find that memory 
has been kinder, and the dark spot seems surrounded 
with a halo. 
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Yes, there are too many standing around. And 
that hairdresser with that heartless click of the shears 
would never know nor understand why a tear should 
fall. This is a practical world to him, and what is 
hair, if not to cut? No, your tears must not fall, and 
your heart must not cry out in its agony; but it is 
like closing down a coffin lid for the m.nute—never 
again to see those gleaming threads making their own 
sunshine and flashing the brightness in your eyes; 
never to—will he never be through? The last curl is 
laid in your hand, and you roll them in this tissue 
paper, which he hands to you with a look which 
plainly questions your good sense in keeping a lot 
of hair. 

You walk home with the baby hand clasped in 
yours. He chatters to you of his happiness. His 
face is aglow with relief, with freedom. He is a 
“truly boy” now. He is going to be one of the rest. 
They will not laugh at him any more. He is so proud 
and steps out with so much self-respect. You realize 
it all, but scarcely hear him. He seems, almost, like 
some one else’s child—he has grown so tall and 
manly. 

You go to your room and throw yourself on the 
bed. Then the tears come., Silly, selfish tears, you 
know, but they must come. The little fellow asks no 
questions. He knows. That never-failing bond of 
sympathy tells him, and he comes creeping into your 
arms. He pats your face, and kisses you, and says, 
“Don’t twy, mamma, please don’t twy. I wis’ I 
had my turls again. But mamma, dear mamma, the 
best part of me is left.” 


Yes. The best part of your child is left, and already 
in this new life he is your comforter and your teacher. 
His little face is clouded that his happiness has been 


the cause of your tears. He never reminds you that 
he has been made wretched, of the tears he has shed, 
how he has hated those curls, and of his relief. He 
wants only to comfort mamma and make her happy, 
and for this he would even go back into the old 
martyrdom. He would sacrifice himself for you, and 
in his baby philosophy wants you to understand 
—what you have for the time been oblivious to—that 
the best of him is with you. 

He can never know or realize just what those tears 
were for. You do not know, really, yourself. You 
realize now that it was selfishness; that you have 
been living in the beautiful present, pouring out your 
love in idolatry, with never a care, a thought, a 
responsibility of the future; that it has just dawned 
upon you what a baby life means. That it is not all 
of it, to drift along in the brightness of the present. 
That it means a future for him and for you. It 
means—with the iove and the contentment —a strife, 
a something to live for, work for, and a preparation 
for success ; that your baby cannot always stay in the 
rut which passively receives mother-love; that you 
must take the responsibility of his future and teach 
him how to bear his own trials, and not let him suffer 
that you have sorrows; that your selfishness has 
already brought a cloud to him and awakened |.is 


conscience to a possible wrongdoing on his part, 
while all the time you were only thinking of yourself. 

Those baby curls may be a monument to sweet 
babyhood ; but the awakening has taught you that 
its purity and brightness are but the foundation of 
the grander life to come. 

You realize it more, and you realize most fully the 
selfish blindness of mother-love, a little later—when 
evening comes. It is strange you have never dis- 
covered the manliness, the unselfishness, of your 
baby. He must have left a good share of his baby- 
hood behind him a long time before the hairdresser 
did his work. Evening comes and the home circle is 
completed. Each one is commenting, congratulating 
and asking the little fellow how he likes it. They 
all know the bitterness of his trial out among his 
playmates. They all know that down deep in his 
heart there is a flutter of happiness; that his self- 
respect has taken a leap upward, and never again 
will he allow a boy to call him “Sissy.” He is loyal 
to mamma, however. He remembers those tears and 
that he is comforter now. He says, “I will like it, 
when mamma does.” And he will say nothing else. 


There are two kinds of homes, those fitted and 
meant for society, and those furnished for homely 
comfort and family use. The greatest compliment 
one can pay the first is to say they are fine and in the 
height of reigning fashions ; the greatest compliment 
one can give the second class is to say they are cozy 
and individual. The young woman who, as a bride, 
has a chance to make a home cannot possibly over- 
estimate her influence and power. Lowell long ago 
taught us the simple lesson “ That the many make the 
household, but only one the home.” If that one is 
accomplished and naturally refined, these traits will 
show in every picture, every bit of china, in every de- 
tail. Though it is plain that the small salary is needed 
for uses other than artistic, yet the touch of true re- 
finement lurks in the tasteful Venetian photographs 
and centers in the Aurora of Guido Reni over the 
mantel, which is become an inexpensive artotype. If 
she is illiterate and uncultured, no matter how much 
money she has at her command, her home is sure to 
show these characteristics. 

Money hasn’t much to do with the interior of a 
home these days when a vase or plate of modern pot- 
tery is as fair and lovely as the rarest of porcelains 
used to be, and whena really excellent photograph 
of a famous painting can be had for a trifle. In the 
society home the blue silk parlor lambrequin and 
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delicate upholstered chairs are kept hidden between 
<ompany periods with calico coverings, while closed 
shutters and carefully drawn shades exclude every 
ray of sunlight. The funeral aspect of such a house 
is quite a contrast to that less pretentious one, where 
the half-worn easy-chair, the somewhat littered table 
and the streaming light all indicate pleasing comfort. 
‘Of course things wear out in this kind of a home, but 
its cheery atmosphe-e makes it a place dear to in- 
‘mates and friends. She can but be an unlovely, un- 
interesting woman who fails to give character to her 
home.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


How to Fumigate a Room. 

The proper way to fumigate a room is to close the 
doors, windows, fireplace, etc., paste strips of paper 
over all the cracks. Fumigation by burning sulphur 
is most easily accomplished. 

Two pounds of sulphur should be allowed for every 
room from ten to twelve feet square. 

It is better to divide it up and put it in several 
pans, rather than burn the entire quantity of sulphur 
used in one pan. To avoid the danger of fire, these 
pans should be set on bricks, or in other and larger 
pans filled with water or with sand. 

After pouring a little alcohol on the sulphur, and 
properly placing the pans about the room, the furthest 
from the door of exit should be lighted first; the 
others in order. 

The operator will need to move quickly, for no one 
can breathe sulphurous fumes with safety. 

After closing the door, the cracks around it should 
be pasted up, as was done within the room. 

Six hours, at least, are generally, necessary to fumi- 
gate a room properly ; at the end of that time it may 
be entered and the windows opened ; and they should 
be left open as long as convenient, even for a week if 
possible. 

After fumigation, a thorough process of cleansing 
should be instituted. At least, the walls and ceiling 
should be rubbed dry. Much the better way is to 
whitewash and repaper. 

The floor and the woodwork and the furniture 
should be scrubbed with a solution of carbolic acid, 
or some other disinfectant.—Journal of Health. 


What Causes Thirst. 

Thirst is simply a sensation by which a lack of fluids 
in the system is made known, and in a state of health 
it is a generally faithful indication of the wants of the 
body. Natural thirst which must be distinguished 
from the thirst caused by stimulating foods and 
drinks or by fever, is first indicated by a particular 
dryness of the mouth and fauces, caused by a failure 
of the pharyngeal membrane to secrete a due amount 
of liquids ; but if fluids were to be introduced directly 
into the stomach through a tube, and not by way of 
the fauces—as has been done in some unusual cases— 
the immediate absorption thereof instantly allays the 
sense of thirst, from which it has been supposed that 
the sensation of thirst is in the nerves of the stomach, 


and that the throat sensation is a kind of reflex action. 
However, this theory cannot be fully accepted, thirst 
being a sensation caused by the general want which 
can be supplied through the blood vessels, the rectum, 
or the skin, as well as through the stomach or throat. 
The exhalations from the lungs and skin and the kid- 
ney and other secretions are effected principally at 
the expense of water in the blood, which must be re- 
stored to its normal amount, or intense general suffer- 
ing follows. A sudden loss of blood by the lancet or 
from a wound, ora rapid drain on the vascular system, 
as in cholera or in diabetes, also causes the intense 
sensation of thirst. The thirst of fever, on the other 
hand, is not caused by the lack of fluids in the system, 
but by the dryness of the throat, mouth and skin, 
caused by the unnaturally high temperature of the 
blood.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Battle of Fork and Spoon. 

Some people hunt their ice with a fork, which lets 
the melting margin drop through the prongs, and 
some stick their small trident into the jelly, at the 
risk of seeing the whole thing slip off like an amor- 
phous, translucent, gold-colored snake. The same 
with such compounds as custard pudding, creme ren- 
versee and the like, where it is a feat to skewer the 
separate morsels deftly, and where a small sea of un- 
utilized juice is left on the plate. The monotonous 
use of the fork and craven fear of the vulgarity lying 
in the spoon seems to us mere table snobbery. It is 
a well-known English axiom that the fork is to be 
used in preference to the spoon when possible and 
convenient. But the people who use it always—when 
scarcely possible and decidedly inconvenient—are 
people so desperately afraid of not doing the right 
thing that they do the wrong out of very flunkeyism 
and out of fear of Mrs. Grundy in the corner. It is 
the same with the law of eating all soft meats with 
the fork only, abjuring the knife. On the one hand 
you will see people courageously hewing with their 
knives at sweetbread, supreme de volaille, and the like ; 
on the other, the snobbish fine work themselves into 
a fever with their forks against a cutlet, and would 
not for the lives of them use a knife to cut with ease 
that which by main force and at great discomfort 
they can tear asunder with a fork—London Queen. 


The Human Family. 

The human family living on earth to-day consists of 
about 1,450,000,000 souls—not fewer, probably more. 
These are distributed liberally all over the earth’s 
surface, there being no considerable spot on the globe 
where man has not found a foothold. In Asia, the 
so-called “cradle of the human race,” there are now 
about 800,000,000 people, densely crowded, on an 
average of about 120to every square mile. In Europe 
there are 320,000,000, averaging 100 to the square mile, 
not so crowded as Asia, but everywhere dense, and 
in many places over-populated. In Africa there are, 
approximately, 210,000,000, and in the Americas— 
North, South and Central—110,000,000, these latter, 
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of course, relatively thinly scattered over broad areas. 
On the islands, large and small, there are probably 
10,000,000 more. The extremes of the blacks and the 
whites are as five to three, the remaining 700,000,000 
intermediate, brown, yellow, and tawny in color. Of 
the entire race 500,000,000 are well clothed—that is, 
they wear garments of some kind that will cover 
nakedness—250,000,000 habitually go naked, and 700,- 
000,000 only cover the middle parts of the body ; 500,- 
000,000 live in houses, 700,000,000 in huts and caves, 
the remaining 250,000,000 virtually having no place to 
lay their heads.—London Exchange. 


Good and Bad Cooking. 

No people on the earth cook so badly and waste so 
much as Americans. In half the houses in the coun- 
try one-third of all that is brought into the kitchen 
for food is carried out the back door as garbage. The 
French are famed the world over as caterers, and their 
marketing would seem very scant and niggardly to an 
American housekeeper, accustomed to buy by the 
gross and the barrel. One fowl is enough for a 
medium-sized family ; the vast variety of vegetables, 
pastry, and pudding are unheard of, yet he who sits 
at a French table fares well and in abundance. 
Travelers who spend some time abroad, next to the 
filth of city streets, are impressed by the wastefulness 
of American cooks. This is particularly noticeable 
in the country. On the rich, Western farms every- 
thing grows luxuriantly, fruits of all kinds, vegetables 
of all kinds, and there are eggs, milk, cream, and 
butter without stint. Yet who has not repeatedly 
sat at tables loaded with viands and nothing fit to 
eat—heavy bread, meat swimming in grease, a half- 
dozen kinds of preserves, pie, and coffee so disguised 
that its identity is lost? 

The great fault is that cooking as an art is not 
esteemed as it should be. It is practical chemistry, 
more important than any other branch of that science, 
since upon it depend the health and usefulness of the 
race. Aman is what his food makes him, to a greater 
degree than ethnologists admit; therefore his food 
should be nutritious, easily digested, and of the proper 
sort. 4 change of diet for the better, it has been 
recently demonstrated, has worked astonishing re- 
sults in the reformation of criminals. A good many 
women become responsible for the larder before they 
have had the necessary training. To cook well re- 
quires teaching andexperience. Luck has little to do 
with the preparation of a perfect dinner. On the con- 
trary, it argues accuracy in weighing and measuring, 
delicacy and lightness of touch, no fumbling, and no 


blundering. A thing spoiled can not be remedied. 
Too much saleratus in the bread and too much salt. 
in the soup can not be taken out again though “all 
the king’s horses ” be brought into requisition. It is 
the uncertain and slovenly cook whose rules are “a 
taste” of this and “a pinch” of that. Spoons and 
scales and pint and quart measures are as necessary 
on the kitchen table as in the chemist’s laboratory, 
and it is a badly fed family where it is otherwise.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Shad. 

There is still some contention among epicures as to 
which river produces the best shad, the Connecticut 
or the Hudson ; but the consensus of opinion is gen- 
erally in favor of the large, fine fish that is caught in 
the stream further down East. There is also a divided 
opinion as to which is the best method of cooking 
this fish. Planked shad has many adherents. This 
method is really a kind of broiling. The fish is flat- 
tened and kept in place, flesh side outward, on a hard- 
wood plank, by two steel bars. It is sprinkled with a 
little butter and seasoning, and in this condition is ex- 
posed to the fire. The skin side of the fish is cooked 
by the heating of the plank which is placed upright 
from the fire, and sometimes becomes even slightly 
charred, though this is evidence of the heat being too 
intense. Planking is a sort of picnic method of cook- 
ing the fish. Exactly the same result may be obtained 
by placing the shad in a broiler and covering it with 
a dripping pan while it slowly broils, with the flesh 
side to the fire, for fifteen minutes. 

Before cooking shad in any way it should be 
thoroughly trimmed, seasoned with a little salt, the 
merest dash of cayenne—if cayenne is wanted at all— 
and rubbed with sweet oil. It should be left in this 
marinade for at least ten minutes on the ice. The 
sooner the fish is broiled after it is caught the better.— 
New York Tribune. 


Banana Fritters. 

A really good recipe for banana fritters which is 
particularly popular entrée among women is the fol- 
lowing: Remove the skin from the bananas, and 
with a silver knife cut them through lengthwise, and 
then cut each piece in half; sprinkle them with 
powdered sugar, and soak them in a small quantity 
of brandy for about half an hour. Let the fruit drain 
for a few minutes on a napkin, and then dip each piece 
separately into batter, and drop them quickly into- 
boiling fat. Directly the fritters are a nice golden 
color, remove them from th: pan, drain them on blot- 
ting paper, and dish up on a warm doily, with some 
sugar sifted over them. For the batter, proceed as. 
follows: Put half a pound of flour into a basin with 
a pinch of salt, add the yolks of twoeggs and a table- 
spoonful of salad oil, work the ingredients with a 
wooden spoon until a smooth paste is formed, then 
stir in by degrees half a pint of tepid water, and when. 
well mixed let the batter stand for half an hour. The 
last thing before using it, add very lightly the whites. 
of the eggs whisked to a stiff froth New York Times. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 

It is to the patient person who is content to work long and 
diligently that we must look for achievements of real and per- 
manent worth. When one undertakes the serious treatment of 
a profoundly serious theme, his methods of advance are likely 
to find the fullest justification in the results, and a conscien- 
tious study of the details of progress must keep close com- 
pany with patience. One chief obstacle in the way of valuable 
literary attainment is our national impatience and disposition 
to grasp at results for which we have refused to make patient 
preparation. 

Whatever other virtues they may lack, the successful writers 
of anagrams and numerical enigmas possess a generous degree 
of patience, though it may be of the ambitious sort—an ambi- 
tion possibly akin to a chronic habit of fondness for something 
new and original. To the amateur in this old yet ever new line 
of creation this advice may perhaps properly be given: Master 
your art in all its details ; and do not put too much trust,in rare 
gifts—let there be careful study of the laws that govern artistic 
construction of literary thought. 

But (to come down off the ladder) we took our pen in hand 
to call the attention of the reader to the fact that Goop Houss- 
KEEPING offers another good opportunity for patient study of 
its popular prize puzzle department. Both the anagrams and 
the enigma contain facts well worth a close inspection. 

371.—An Anagrammatical Aviary. 
1. The cider, Duke. 26. My pet rose, T. R. L. 


2. O, ballroom rite, E. I. 27. Juba Ley. 

3. Al word make ? 28. Any car? 

4. Run on test. 29. Ma W., see! 

5. Was Ray's Co. 30. Look, N. bib. 

6. Trim pagan. 31. Dock stove. 

7- Ted Hood. 32. The cat err? 

8. Lone aged leg. 33- C, we poke rod. 

9. Nor Mr. Coat. * 34. Here, mow my all. 
10. O, ode on glass. 35- Sober fad—dip air. 
11. Ted, govern Lulu. 36. Ma, get H. pie. 

12. Crab, Lena. 37- Dear R. on best rib. 
13. Big mink cord. 38. Torrid bail. 

14. Lest he hover. 39- Her C the tub. 

15. N., this rat leg. 40. Run Dora Ren. 

16. Burt owns H. R. H. 41. Hertin mat. 

17. K. Y. Elkhart’s. 42. Lightning heat E. 
18. O, yex thee? 43- Pens and heat log. 
19. N. flog Y. car. 44. I append r-s. 


20. Bid Mum H. grin. 
21. Sow the wall. 

22. Fresh gin, Ik. 

23. The use to Tim. 
24. Rose bag K. 

25. Fold chin, G. 


45- O star, Hal’s bet. 
46. How tip hill power? 
47- It cheer bird. 

48. H. E. Tod corn. 

49. A fed rifle. 

50. U rock stage. 


372.—Biographical Enigma. 
My whole is a quotation (translated) from Horace, contai ing 
81 letters. 
1. My 47, 4 11, 19, 58, 22, “ That mighty orb of song.” 
2. My 3. 70, 12, 71, 1, 30, 78, 60, 23, 52, “ The last great English- 
man.” 
3- My 50, 77, 43, 67, 7, “ The father was of Tuscan song.” 
4 My 76, 32, 10, 16, 80, 50, 66, 81, “ Nature formed but one such 
man.” 
5. My 74, 42, 17, 6, 31, 28, Whom Cimabue found among the 
sheep. 
6. My i 62, 18, 76, “ Last of the Puritan Tribunes, and 
the best.” 
7- My 20, 79, 63, 49, 34, 72, 53» 75» 39 “ Laureate of the gentle 
craft.” 
8. My 61, 29, 2, 33, 69, “ The hero born by whom the undaunted 
Tyrolese were led.” 
9. My 35, 54, 12, 9, 36, 24, 15, 28, 59, 45, 48, “ Set free the negro 
and is worth a million fighters.” 
10. My 26, 46, 44, 56, “ The Shepherd-poet.” 
11. My 5, 66, 40, 13, 71, 37, 23, 55, “ Monarchs bowed the trem- 
ling hmb and thanked him for a throne.” 
12. My 9, 8, 68, 25, 73, 39, “ Rome’s sublimest homicide.” 
13. My 27, 14, 80, 57, 38, “ Expires a driveler and a show.” 
14. My 65, 21, 41, 46, “Perished by the justest doom which ever 
the destroyer yet destroyed.” 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the first 
correct answers to the above fifty Anagrams and the Enigma; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
for the first correct list of answers of the Anagrams simply; 7Aird 
Prize, one year's subscription to Amateur Gardening, for the 
first correct answer to the Enigma alone. But no person can 
receive more than one prize. Number the answers to the Ana- 
grams in order from 1 to 50, but do not copy the Anagrams. In 
answering the Enigma, give the answer to each of the fourteen 
parts, as well as the quotation “my whole” calls for. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found on page xt 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, May 26, ’94. 


PrRizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
367.—HIDDEN MYTHOLOGICAL AND FABULOUS 
CHARACTERS. 

It is the desire of most persons to gain the good opinion of 
their fellowmen, and indeed its possession is for various reasons 
so desirable that it becomes one of the urgent duties of each 
individual to strive for 1t with considerable watchfulness and 
earnestness. There is pleasure and there is power in the favor- 
able opinion of others that is indispensable to the happiness 
and success of the individual, for unless one stands well before 
his fellow-beings he cannot rightfully expect that influence and 
encouragement which most men find, sooner or later, essential 
to the accomplishment of their designs. It is just possible that 
there is truth in what some one has said, that “ upon the tide of 
the world’s opinion floats the complacency of every man.” 

It is here that we find the uses of certain kinds of knowledge 
most serviceable. We are not all equally educated; some of 
us feel that we are seriously lacking in attainment. Yet who 
does not during his thoughtful moments wish to put on the 
regalia of educational power, that he may be recognized asa 
lady or gentleman of character and ability? 

There are occasions in life when lack of a knowledge of 
mythological and of fabulous terms is quite embarrassing. 
One is not wise in despising even these trifles of world-renowned 
imaginings of superstitious minds. 

Great interest has been manifested by scores of the readers” 
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of Goop HouseKEEPING in bringing to light the mythological 
and fabulous characters hidden in the prize puzzle published in 
the March number. In deciding what words ought to be 
allowed we have taken the ground that the findings of the 
various lists should be considered as votes for the names con- 
tributed; so, in the absence of satisfactory authority in all 
cases, we have accepted only such names as had three or more 
finders. It will be seen that it would be quite a difficult matter 
for one person, in the few days between the closing of the con- 
test (March 24) and the magazine's going to press, to find 
authority for each of the 310 words that were sent in,—further- 
more we mistrust some of the names have no discoverable 
authority. But the votes of the competitors should prove a 
fairly just standard. 

The first prize, Three Dollars, has been awarded to Miss L. 
M. Deans of Montrose, Pa, whose list (printed in italics below) 
contains 63 good names; original number, 86. 

The second prize, one year’s subscription ta Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, goes to Mrs. Katharine R. Fisher of Oakland, Cal., 
her list containing 61 good names; original number, 65. 

The third prize, a year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening, 
goes to Mrs. H. S. Bartholomew of Bristol, Ct., whose list dis- 
closed 59 good names ; original number, 68, 

Four lists were found to contain 59 good names each, and 
they came from (besides Mrs. Bartholomew, whose envelope 
bore earliest postmark) Mrs. A. B. Mitchell of Troy, N. Y., 
Martha L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass., and J. G. Shearer, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. Mitchell would have been entitled to the 
third prize had she not recently taken a prize. 


1. A Don is one of high degree’and state ; 

2. But Don Rodrigo had received of l-ate . 
A poll o-n which his thoughts could never dwell 
But that there fel-/ «0-n him such @ sf-ell 

. Of gloom, that once a #is-tol he did take 
. And put it to his head, re-so/ ved to make 
. His quietu-s. The no-ble youth, his page, 


. He, be-ing in t-he ro-om, at once arose 

. And aimed a book right at the poor Don’s nose. 

. “Alas! Oh,fora fan! Do, ra-sh one, go! 

. And linen soft ; fi-ze stor-e ther-e is, 1 know.” 
13. The fan and linen he did quickly fetch, 
14. Then in great fea-r he a-sked* : “ He-re mus-t a wretch 
15. Muse secretly? / risk the quest-io-n now; 
16. Oh! tell me, what writes troub-/e o” your brow?” 
17. “ I’ ve sta-mped upon my heart a wrong, sweet boy, 
18. And ever it does mar s-o all my joy. 
19- Ala-c.’ ali / ofe-n now of my heart 
20. Will you make fa/e ; s-o it is best we part.” 
21. “ Tobe of grief the mis er is not wise; 
22. Yo-~ ran us from the room, I do surmise 
23. /m o-rder that you might, at /as-t—dut o-h! 
24. The deed I'll n-ame n-ot, it se¢-s ever s-o 
25. Gre-at fea-r a-nd sorrow in my heart of hearts; 
26. So, tell wha-¢ Aor ror+ this great gloom im-arts!” 
27. * That i-s a turn-so-/e the-re, in that /ar-ge pot; 
28. It is symbolic, you well know of what; 
29. ’Tis e-ven us-eful to one old a-s / ; 
30. F-or when in tender mood I’d ne-ve-r sigh ; 
31. But round my lady’s cuf /’d turnsole twine. 
32. I will not say, sweet pa gz, my love is thine ; 

But is—is not this little sprig a proof? 

. ’Mid as-pirants for favor ’neath my roof 
35. You ever have been strong, and good, and true; 
36. And gratitude and friendship are thy due. 
37. O hap-fy /ad, es-cape, choose other lot. 
38. My doo-m—O, mus-+t not steal from you a jot 
39. Of joy. Ma-f Rome the us-ual way, my lad. 
40 Cast or-naments aside, for you'll be glad 
41. Wh-en yo u that city mirthful reach ; 
42. Now, go at once, my son, or / s-hall preach ; 
43. But stop! Di-d / an a-nadem not see 
44. On Ly-dia’s fair brows, placed there by thee? 
45. Between ours-e/ves, I’ve known long your love—” 


* Or Ask. 


3 

4 

5 

6. 

7 

8. Called by the Don and friends t-he /-ittle sage, 
9. 
10 
II 
12. 


+ Or Athor. 


46. “ This, O Sir, is the truth, by gods above ! 
47. Yet thee I’d never leave, if it were false.” 
48. “ Well, dance with her to might a happy valse. 
49 1 did oft wish my ta / Zo thee to tell, 
50. But now resolved I am; so listen well : 
51. Don T——, he misconceived a joke of mine 
52. When /, on e pleasant day, with him did dine, 
53. And so to me he sent a chub—oh, my! 
54- And note, which read, you’ll understand, By.” 
Following is a full list of the names sent in :— 
1. Adonis, Ea, Ate. 
. But, Don, Rodrigo, Hadrece, Ve, Lat, Ate, At. 
3 Apollo, Eve, Ver. 
Atthere, Héré, Fe, El, Lupo, oe, As, Asp, Aspe. 
. Ceapis, Apis. 
. Litto, Hea, Sol, Ve, Oma, Ma. » 
. His, Quietus, letus, Stheno, Eno, Thenob, Hispa, Ge. 
. Al, ‘Thedona, Thedon, Thedo, Onan, Edon, Dona, On, 
El, Eli, Lit, Lesa, Sage, G 
Hebe, Hero, Mat, Ma, Cea. 
. Dai, Ai, Meda, Da, Dab, Bo, Tat, Outen, Don, On. 
. Alaso, Aso, As, Las, Pandora, Pan, R 
. Ines, Nestor, Ether, "Héré, Sik. 
. Thepana, Pan. 
Nin, Grea, Fear, Rhea, ade, Ask, Héré, Remus. 
. Musex, Mu, Muse. Mus, Iris, Ion, Io. 
. Tell. El, Tellme, Ite, Leo, Leon, Eon. 
. Vesta, Hea, Ong. 
Eve, Mars. 
. Calliope, Io. 
. Uma, Ma, Paleso, Pales, Ti, Tisbe, Bes, We. 
. Themis, Iseris, Eris. 
. Ur, Ra, Uranus, Fro, Hero, Idos, Midos. 
23. Ino, Atlas, Buto. 
24. Tnede, De, Il, Amen, Tse-Tse, Set, Eve, Ve, Ver. 
24-25. Ogre, Rea, Ra, Ran, Aran, Ara. 
26. ‘Yell, Hathor, Thor, Athor, Hor, Orthis, Imp. 
27. Thatis, ~— Saturn, Sol, Lethe, Lar, Arge, Ge. 
28. Itis, Ti, S ymboli, Symbol, Bol, We, El. 
28-29. Attis, Venus, Nu, A 
29-30. Sif, = Nin, Ender, ‘Sen, Ver, Ve. 
31. Cu id, S 
32. Il, Pa, ée Mylo, Love, Ve. 
33 Utis, Isis, Nott. 
3 a, Idas, Ida, ~~: Ra, Ran, Vor, Ornea, Orne. 
Eve, Ve, Ron, Gan, Odan. 
3 Ra, ‘Dea, Are. 
Pylades, Lade, Ades, Echo, Herlot. 
38. Mydo, Momus, Fro. 
39- Prometheus, Theus, Myla. 
40. Castor, To, Namen, Amen, Men, Sid, Ide. 
41. Enyo, Ty, Ymir, Fulrea. 
42. Goat, Myson, Son, Nor, Oris, Isha, Ea. ° 
. 43- Op, ‘Diada, Ana, Na, Tse. 
43-44. Eon, Lydias, Lydia, Dia, Air, Ai, Ace, Héré, Hereby. 
45 We, Elves, Ve, Vesi, Sive, Sivék, Love. 
46. Thisos, Osiris, Siris, Ruth, Gods. 
47- Idne, Eve, Ve, Ver, Erle, Erl. 
48. We, El, Dan, Hertoni, Herton, Night, Tah, Val. 
49. Dido, Leto, Tell. 
50. Vediam, Dia, Ia, Solis, oe, Sol, Isten. 
51. Themis, Hemisco, Veda, Dajo, Min. 
52. lone, Ion, Io, Asa, San, Day 
53. Tomehe, Tom, Hes, Senta, Enub, Bo, Boh, Bohm. 
54. Ea, Derstan, Standby. 


The following books of reference and other works were men- 
tioned as having been consulted: “ Authors’ Classical Diction- 
ary,” Anderson’s “ Norse Mythology,” Cox’s “ Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations,” Gayley’s “Classic Myths,” James Free- 
man Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions,” Rawlinson’s “Seven 
Ancient Monarchies,” Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” Murray’s 
“Manual of Mythology,” Brewer’s “Reader’s Handbook,” 
Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology,” “ Bulfinch’s Mythology—The Age of Fable,” 
revised by Rev. E. E. Hale. Several lists contained carefully 
prepared descriptions of most of the names offered. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

The mythological puzzle has been a very enjoyable study. 

E. M. F. 

I have kept such close company with heathen gods and god- 
desses the past week that I feel almost like a heathen myseif. 
I hope some one will find many more friends in the poem 
than I did. Mrs. F.C. B. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
_ given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PAaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—Ali communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stumps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanzed with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


OUR MAY MORNING MENU. 
Miss Parloa begins this month her series of ab- 
sorbing articles “ About Food and Feeding Abroad,” 
and their attractive characteristics. The subject 


. Matter for this time is regarding a culinary matinee 


in Paris, which this graphic writer attended, and 
which she describes with the most comprehensive 
detail, yet with such brevity that while the interest is 
yet at its height the narrative closes, and leaves us 
waiting impatiently for the companion sketch which 
is promised for the June number. 


The approach of Memorial day, with its touching 
observances, is recognized in verse, and also in the 
principal story of this issue, “ Was it Better Thus?” 
by H. Annette Poole. This author tells the tale, 
which had so many thousand parallels, of the modest 
young volunteer, who “will always be twenty-two 
years old, fair of face, blue-eyed and curly-haired; a 
straight, stalwart, youthful soldier who gave his life 
for his country!” 


Agnes Chase has a short paper on the “ Uses of 
Denims,” in which she shows how this strong and 
useful, even though old-fashioned, cloth may be made 
to do valuable service. 


In Mabel Irene Putnam’s series on “Shoes and 
Stockings,” in their relation to health, beauty and 
comfort, the fourth paper is devoted chiefly to the 
care of many kinds of footwear, and will be found 
both suggestive and reliable. 


Timely, concise, and comprehensive, the discussion 
of the subject of “ Moths,” their habits and some 
methods of destroying them, by “A New England 
Housekeeper,” will be found just what many a pru- 
dent housewife has been intending to look up as soon 
as she could get the time. 


Mary Livingston Andrews, in her treatment of the 
dinner table, deals principally with “The Guests ”— 
their invitations, acceptances, and conduct at the 
feast. 


The series on “ Beds and Bedding,” having pre- 
viously discussed the bedroom, gets in this issue to 
making up the bed; not in the narrow sense of 
simply preparing the couch for sleep, but the selec- 
tion of the furniture, and the general arrangement of 
the room come in for preliminary consideration. 


It is impossible to estimate the actual saving of 
money in a large household, which the system of 
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“ made overs ”’ will permit, says Sarah Lowndes Peple, 
in closing her interesting article on that subject. 
Most readers will agree with her, and let us hope that 
many will be aided by her suggestions. 


“Fashion and the gay world are merciless,” says 
Helena Rowe, in her paper on how “To Dress Well 
and Economically.” Yet a little later she is forced 
to admit that the millions who represent the middle 
and working classes must follow the fashion or ap- 
pear outre in their dress; and as has been frequently 
demonstrated, it requires more expenditure of time 
and trouble than the average woman cares to give, to 
be independent of fashion. 


“Rosamond E.” has a plain talk with mothers 
“ About Chaperons,” in which she touches some very 
delicate and important matters in a most commend- 
able manner. 


“A Dollar’s Worth of Meat,” and the use which a 
housekeeper made of it, form the subject for Mary L. 
Wade’s practical article. 


The matter of “ Flowers at Funerals” is a natural 
suggestion from the subject of Memorial day, and 
upon that topic Martha Fairbanks Blanchard writes 
briefly but suggestively. 


Fly time is almost here, and before entering upon 
the work of destruction of “the winged pests” which 
every good housewife considers a business of first 
importance during at least six months of the year, it 
would be well to read what Mrs. M. J. Plumstead 
has to say under the title of “Winged Household 
Scavengers.” 


The first part of a very valuable series, “ Amateur 
Nursing in the Household,” for those who cannot 
afford a trained nurse, is given in the present number. 
No person who may ever be called to care for the 
sick, even for a day, should fail to peruse each in- 
stallment. 


“A good table often covers a multitude of sins,” 
says Ella Lyle, who writes of “Summer Board and 
Boarders.” 


“Vegetables,” and some new and appetizing ways 
of using them, have treatment by Dora M. Morrell. 


A very earnest writer, speaking from experience, 
champions the cause of the shoe bag, and its attach- 
ment upon the inside of the closet door, when there 
isa scarcity of room. 


“Bread and Butter, or—Butterine” comes in for 
practical consideration from the standpoint of ad- 
mitted facts, in answer to the question, “Shall we 
use butterine?” Goop HousEKEEPING does not at- 
tempt to give the answer, but invites such candid 
facts as will supplement those presented in the 
present issue. 


“ School Systems” and their strain upon the nerves 
of children, have consideration by M. D. Sterling— 
as they should have by every intelligent parent or, 
guardian. 


A very well occupied page is that on which Inez 
Redding treats of “Floriculture for Women” as a 
money-making investment of time and means. It is 
true, as she says, that women are almost invariably 
lovers of flowers, and that there is little work con- 
nected with the culture of plants too heavy for a 
woman of ordinary strength. 


The trials of housekeeping in a land where dust is 
king are forcibly suggested in Walter M. Hazeltine’s 
description of life in New Mexico. 


The original verse begins with “The Bells in 
Memory’s Tower,” by William Brunton, forming the 
frontispiece. “In Memoriam,” by Mary Clarke 
Huntington, holds the post of honor upon the first 
page. Then follow: “The Way of It,” by Florence 
E. Pratt; “ Marguerite,” by A. M. S.; “Memorial 
Day,” by Cora A. Matson; “In Memory,” by Luella 
Curran; “When the Apple Trees Bloom,” by Helen 
Standish Perkins; “The Red, and White, and Blue,” 
by Claudia Tharin ; “ May Flowers,” by Helen Whit- 
ney Clark; “Let There be Light,” by E. G. H.; and 
“Old Gowns,” by Sarah Harrison Powell. 


Then follow the usual miscellaneous departments— 
has our table ever “groaned” beneath a better feast? 
And these same departments, by the way—is it neces- 
sary to call attention to their variety and value? To 
begin with, the department of “ Foreign Correspond- 
ence” has a very entertaining letter from London, 
descriptive of the art and fashion novelties there 
Then comes “ The Cozy Corner,” where the readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING may sit down, figuratively, 
and compare notes of their experience. “Good 
Housekeeping Eclectic” makes room for a choice 
little story, which will touch every mother’s heart. 
The “Notable Nothings” and “Crumbs,” each in 
their respective lines, give the cream of those house- 
hold morsels, of all kinds, which find their way into 
the world through the multitude of publications 
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whose sphere is not, first and foremost, the advance- 
ment of the home life. Upon the “ Kitchen Table” 
we find each month a choice collection of original 
things; and so on all through the list. 


IN PLEASANT PLACES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I would like to add my testimony concerning the 
incalculable value of Goop HousEKEEPING to all per- 
sons desirous of attaining proficiency in that most 
necessary acquirement. I consider it remarkable for 
its suggestions as to the hidden possibilities in ap- 
parently useless articles, and I am indebted to just 
such an one for the best kitchen oilcloth I have ever 
used. The material is an old Brussels carpet, turned 
‘wrong side out; and after being neatly stretched and 
tacked down, is treated to one coat of hot flour paste 
and afterward to two of some clean, light shade of 
paint, with a little varnish added to the last. 

Dozens of my friends have profited by my experi- 
ment, which, when once tried, will never be aban- 
doned. 

I consider the publication the very best of its kind, 
and trust it may long continue to be a guide and 
counselor to those who need its valuable assistance. 


FANNIE PORTER MULLEN. 
Mount Hotty, Pa. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to tell you how very much I value your ines- 
timable periodical. Perhaps you can form the best 
idea of my opinion when I tell you my first number 
bears the date of June, 1886—nearly eight years of 
steady friendship, friendship that has nearly ripened 
into love, if I may use the expression. 

Personally I feel the warmest possible regard for 
the various contributors to any periodical that I read 
constantly, and feel it a keen sorrow when any of the 
mumber lays down the pen for the last time. Cath- 
arine Owen was one of my especial favorites, and I 
mourned her most sincerely. 

I know that I have learned many things from Goop 
HOvuseEKEEPING, and that every lesson was worth re- 
membering. 

Clark W. Bryan’s writings I would recognize over 
any name, whether prose or poetry, for there is a 
strain of originality pervading them that could never 
be mistaken, and they invariably touch a responsive 
chord in my heart. 

Wishing you many more years of success, and that 
all your friends and admirers’may be as sincere as 

Yours, faithfully, 
MERLIN, CANADA. 


Mary HILporn. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILep Bits or HousgeHoLD Fact AND FANcy. 

Home is the rainbow of life. 

We are martyrs to our own faults. 

A true friend is the rarest of blessings. 

Overmuch familiarity spoils good courtesy. 

Good nature is one of the grandest of virtues. 

What is joy? A sunbeam between two clouds. 

It’s not the clock with the loudest tick that goes 
the best. 

He sins as much who holds the sack as he who 
puts into it. 

Set a frog on a golden stool, and off it hops again 

into the pool. : 

To beat eggs quickly add a pinch of salt—salt cools, 

and cold eggs froth rapidly. 

The less tenderness a man has in his nature, the 

more he requires from others. 

White spots upon tarnished furniture will disappear 
if a hot plate be held over them. 

You can take out spots from wash goods by rubbing 
them with the yolk of eggs before washing. 

The hair may be kept from falling out after illness 
by a frequent application of sage tea to the scalp. 

It is a grand mistake to set up your own standard 
of right and wrong, and judge people accordingly. 

Whenever you find a man who says that honesty 
does not pay it is a sign that he has never tried it. 

There is only one rule to observe if you want to live 
long, and that is to let the other fellow do the worrying. 

When the finger nails are dry and break easily, 
vaseline rubbed on after the hands are washed will do 
a world of good. 

Rubber gloves are a great saving of time and labor 
over the hands, as they keep them free from any grease 
and dirt likely to be absorbed when doing housework. 

A raw egg swallowed immediately, will generally 
carry a fish bone down that cannot be removed from 
the throat by the utmost exertion, and has got out of 
reach of the saving finger. 

If as much care were taken to perpetuate a race of 
fine men as is done to prevent the mixture of ignoble 
blood in horses and dogs, the genealogy of every one 
would be written on his face and displayed in his 
manners. 

A suggestion for putting away furs for the summer. 
Take a clean cask, remove the hoops from one end, 
so that the head can be taken out, do up in paper the 
articles to be kept from moths, etc., enclose in the 
cask and head up. If it is water-tight, of course it 
will be moth proof. 


An effective recipe for ridding a storeroom of a 


, plague of red ants is to dissolve alump of camphor in 


spirits of wine, add hot water, and wash the infested 
places with the mixture. Lumps of camphor tied in 
white paper and left on the closet shelves will also be 
of assistance in driving off the persevering ants. 
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Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


JostaH GiLBERT HOLLAND. By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. With 
portraits and illustrations. Cloth, rz2mo, 209 pages. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author of this most charming biography, call- 
ing attention in her preface to the fact that Dr. Hol- 
land had been thirteen years dead, and hitherto no 
formal record of his life had been put forth, adds: “To 
perpetuate the memory of aman whose name was, 
for many years, a household word, this book has been 
undertaken. So much of it is taken from his own 
works that, in a measure, it is an autobiographical 
chronicle, and so much of the remainder is made up 
of the judgment of others concerning him and his 
works that the part taken by the person whose name 
appears on the title-page resembles that of the cement 
in a mosaic, which unites and retains in position ma- 
terials already prepared.” 

But it is in this mosaic, if such it may be called, 
that we receive a better comprehension of the charac- 
ter, literary quality and public estimation of the man 
whose life work is thus set forth than could have come 
from a single source, no matter how well informed; 
and there is still enough of the author’s own work to 
show how intensely she felt and appreciated the privi- 
lege of her position. For itis indeed a privilege to 
give to the world a careful review of such a life as 
that of the gifted Dr. Holland. The task has been 
very well done in this modest volume. None can rise 
from its perusal without an appreciation of the noble 
qualities of mind, courage and ability of ‘its subject. 
Dr. Holland was a man of the people, in the best and 
broadest sense ; he labored incessantly for their wel- 
fare, morally, socially and intellectually, as well as in 
a merely material sense ; he despised shams, deceit 
and falseness, in whatever position it might be found. 
All this, and much more, the author of this life-story 
has made plain, in a forceful, commendable way. 


The Expert Waitress. 

THE Expert Waitress. A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen 
and Dining Room. By Anne Frances Springsteed. Cloth, 
16mo,131 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

The very interesting series of papers which the 
publishers have compiled in this unique volume need 
no commendation in these columns, as they originally 
appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEPING under the same 
title which they now bear with the perhaps added 
dignity inspired by their book form. A fewadditions 
have been made for the present use, but otherwise 


the articles which form the several chapters are not 
materially changed. The papers, as the author ap- 
propriately says in the preface, are intended rather 
as a working model than as.a set of rules from which 
there is no appeal; as such they will possess in book 
form the same valuable qualities which made them 
popular in their serial publication. It may not be 
amiss to add in this connection that this is the first of 
no less than four similar volumes now in the course 
of publication, by as many different authors, made up 
of papers first given to the world through the columns 
of Goop HousekeeEPtnc. This is certainly a pretty 
good attestation of the quality of the matter published 
in this magazine. 


How to Study and Teach History. 

How To Stupy AND TEACH History, with particular refer- 
ence to the history of the United States. By R. A. Hinsdale, 
Ph. D., LL. D., professor of the science and the art of teach- 
ing in the University of Michigan. International Education 
Series. Cloth, 12mo, 346 pages. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This meaty volume is primarily intended for the 
guidance of teachers, with the view to making in- 
struction in our common and higher schools more per- 
fect and valuable. It is an admirable work for such 
a purpose; but the field thus indicated does not by 
any means measure the scope of its usefulness. For 
all who are interested in historical matters, to the ex- 
tent which might designate them as students of his- 
tory, its sound and mature suggestions are especially 
applicable ; in short, it is an educational work, in the 
widest sense, as well as technically. In it, as Editor 
W. T. Harris well says in his introduction, “the reader 
will find the safe guidance of an author who honors 
and appreciates at their true value the two factors of 
history, the material and the spiritual.” 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

The semi-monthly issue of these handsome and gen- 
erally commendable volumes goes steadily forward. 
The three designated below are reprints of English 
publications, as are most of the numbers of this 
“Library.” The first named is a collection of six 
short stories, while the others are complete novels. 
The series is published at an annual subscription 
price of $10, or 50 cents each for the single volumes. 
in strong paper covers. 


Our MANIFOLD Nature. By Sarah Grand, author 
of “ The Heavenly Twins,” etc. No. 136; 235 pages. 

A CostLy Freak. By Maxwell Gray, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. No. 137; 
298 pages. 

A Bectnner. By Rhoda Broughton, author of 
“Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” etc. No. 138; 289 pages. 

Music: “ Always Be Trueto Your Mother!” song 
chorus; words by Mrs. Julia A. Carney, music by 


Charles Baker. Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


will receive a copy on sending twenty cents in stamps. 
to the publisher, F. W. Helmick, 265 Sixth avenue, 
New York city. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MAY, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In thé Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 oo a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
So cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or = to 
any responsible Advertising — 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the fellowing companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co , 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to-Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 


or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 


sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them 
together with Goop HousExkEEPine for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 
Goop HovuskEKE8EPING does not suit me, smelling = <¥ of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. P. J. B. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


Goop HovseExkEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home. A. E. W. 

Boston, MAss. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and I feel competent to judge, for 1 am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R. 

Bay City, 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact, I do not 
believe I could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C. 

Grunpy CENTER, IA. 


We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. It is brimful of new ideas.— Harrisburg 
Telegram. 


Goop HouseKEEPING, the “Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, as usual, is bright, entertaining and prac- 
tical.—Olathe Mirror. 


Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles —San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goopv HovusEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value — 
The Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “‘ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.—Western Plowman. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is well named. Its suggestions from month 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes.—Harrisburg Morning Call. 


The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another.— Western Recorder. 


“He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house- 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results. -Boston 
Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity.—Southern 
Cultivator. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to try 
to keep house without Goop HovuSEKEEPING. Any one who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im- 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic life of any intelligent 
family.—Baltimore Telegram. 


The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goop Huuse- 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi. 


Goop HouskKEEPING is universally admired by the ladies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.— Westborough 
Chronotype. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 

“good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


eae “ The one of the blue had lost a leg, 
Fu gitive Ve rsd, And the other had but oae arm, 
And both seemed worn and weary and sad, 
: Vet their greeting was kind and warm. 
DECORATION DAY. They told of battles in days gone by, 


There is peace, there is peace in the South «nd the North, Till it made my blood grow chill. 
When the suns of the May-time shall call the blooms forth; The leg was lost in the Wilderness fight 


And th Mal Hill. 
There is peace in the vale where the Tennessee runs— Fn ee 


Where the river grass covers the long-silent guns; “They sat on the stone by the farmyard gate 


There is peace in Virginia amid the tall corn— And talked for an hour or more, 

Where Lookout’s high summit grows bright in the morn; Till their eyes grew bright and their hearts seemed warm, 
With fighting their battles o’er. 

And parting at last with a friendly grasp, 
In a kindly, brotherly way, 

There is peace where the squadrons of carnage have wheeled Each asking of God to speed the time 

Fierce over Shiloh’s shell-furrowed field ; Uniting the blue and the gray.” 


There is peace where the James wanders down to the main— 
Where the war-torn savannas are golden with grain. 


There is peace in the soil whence the palmettoes spring, 


ip Then the mother thought of other days, 
In the sad Shenandoah the harvesters sing; Two stabwort Grom: ber tiven; 
There is peace in Manasses, Antietam’s dark rills; How they’d knelt at her side and, lisping, prayed, 
No more throbs the drum on the bare Georgian hills; “ Our Father which art in heaven ;” 
There is peace where the warriors of Gettysburg rest; How one wore the gray and the other the blue; 
On the ramparts of Sumter the summer birds nest; How they passed away from sight, 


And had gone to the land where gray and blue 


There is peace where the Father of Waters ran red— Merge in tints of celestial light. 


Where the batteries of Mobile lie soundless and dead; 


There is peace where the rifle hangs mantled with dust— — et ns din peo ijt, hair, 
ki is sheathed in its rust ; 
Where the once reeking saber is sheathed in its rus With dhe fe Gint hens 
By her innocent prattling tongue : 


There is peace where the war hoofs tore up the smooth lea— 


Where the hoarse-noted cannon rang over the sea; “ The blue and the gray are the colors of God; 
There is peace in the North, though her soldier is yet They are seen in the sky at even, 
Far away on the field where the fierce columns met; And many a noble, gallant soul 


Has found them passports to heaven.” 


There is peace in the South, though her soldier is lost —Charles L. Brace. 


In the path where the path of the foeman has crossed ; 


There is peace in the land, and the “stars and the bars” 


Forever are merged in the stripes and the stars: SAY Ovete. 


There is peace where the flowers cover the tombs, The maple does not shed = leaves 
And the Blue and the Gray now blend with the blooms. In one tempestuous, scar et rain, 
—San Francisco News-Letter. But softly, when the south wind grieves, 
Slow, wandering over wood and plain, 
HOW BLUE AND GRAY BLEND, One by one they waver through 


“O mother, what do they mean by blue ? blue, ld 

I heard from the lips of a little child 
As she bounded in from her play. 

The mother’s eyes were filled with tears ; 
She turned to her darling fair, 

And smoothed away from the sunny brow, 
The treasure of golden hair. 


Our death is gradual like these ; 
We die with every waning day ; 
There is no waft of sorrow’s breeze 
But bears some heart-leaf slow away! 
Up and on to the vast To Be, 


“ Why, mother’s eyes are blue, my sweet, Our life is going eternally! 
And grandpa’s hair is gray, Less of life than we had last year 
And the love we bear our darling child Throbs in your veins, and throbs in mine, 
Grows stronger every day.” But the way to heaven is growing clear, 
“ Bot what did they mean?” maintained the child, And the gates of the city fairer shine, 
“ For I saw two cripples to-day, And the day that our latest treasures flee 
And one of them said he had ‘ fought for the vlue,’ Wide they will open for you and me. 


The other had ‘ fought for the gray.’ —Unidentified 


To all Saffering from Overwork, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Weakness and Debility, 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


will prove a valuable restorative. It is a Food to the Brain and Nerves, i Po | activity and vital force, prevent- 
ing Nervous Exhaustion. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth ao. It contains 2 nothing in- 
jurious. Formula on each label. Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet 


Draggists or by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th 8t., N. ¥ 
_ None genuine without this signature — 
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Tis ho ke and ho hey 


wre preity rothy and me 


When June’? trips dowh this Way 
along the lea ; 
For we sh shall d When roses shed 
eir petalled sweetness ever -Where 
And wri is true as skies ue 


"The wh bol e ley” Air, 


orothy 
rely Bor June this way 
alon the lea. 
Clarke _ 
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